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LITERATURE. 
GRANT-DUFF’S INDIAN NOTES. 


Notes of an Indian Journey. By M. E. Grant- 
Duff, &c., &c. (London: Macmillan and 
Co., 1876.) 


Wuen Mr. Grant-Duff, Member for the 
Elgin Boroughs, and sometime Under-Secre- 
tary of State for India, visited Madras, and, 
accompanied by Lord Hobart, surveyed the 
bustling scene upon the famous “beach,” 
he recorded in one of his journal letters, 
written in February, 1875 :— 

“Our way lay first along the shore, and made 

me think of the very sensible answer made to me 
by F., when I was talking about going to India. 
* Go,’ he said, ‘ for God’s sake. If you only _— 
twelve hours on the beach at Madras, it will be 
a great deal better than nothing.’ ” 
The readgr, rightly or wrongly, will na- 
turally surmise that the F. in the above 
note represents Sir Bartle Frere; and he 
will be reminded of Macaulay’s saying that 
he had learned more about India from one 
drive through the Chitpore Bazaar than 
from all the books he had ever read relating 
to the most magnificent of our dependencies. 
Of the two illustrations the latter is the 
more suggestive, as a larger number of 
Asiatic races are brought together upon the 
canvas; but, in any case, the advice ten- 
dered to Mr. Grant-Duff was worthy of 
acceptation, and he accepted it in the right 
spirit. 

For, judged by the work before me, the 
member for the Elgin Boroughs would seem 
to have gone to India with no foregone con- 
clusions to be maintained, with no prejudices 
to be pampered. He did not wish to see the 
country in any particular light or from any 
particular stand-point, but to go the best 
way to work, to see the most of India that it 
was possible to see within a given time, and 
to discourse upon what he saw, rather 
suggestively than dogmatically, in the un- 
assuming form of Journal-notes. The route 
that he had marked out for himself—not, 
perhaps, without some guidance from others 
—was probably the best that could have 
been followed. Unlike a certain well-known 
“* India-Reformer ” and ci-devant M.P., who, 
having resolved upon a visit to India, asked 
(nearly a generation past) a leading func- 
tionary of the Company what parts of the 
country he had better visit, and, having re- 
ceived an answer, left all the suggested 
places unvisited and steered in an opposite 
direction, Mr. Grant - Duff, having no 
grievances to ferret out, took the advice 
that was offered to him, not as if it had been 
@ warning, but as something spoken in good 
faith and, therefore, not to be read back- 
wards. He went forth and instituted a 





journal, or note-book, or, it may be, a port- 
folio, partly for the amusement of his family 
and partly for the information of the public. 
And when, after a four-months’ holiday, he 
returned home, he printed his loose thoughts 
and gave them to the public and the critics. 
It would have been a pity if they had been 
lost. 

On the whole, the effect produced by an 
examination of Mr. Grant-Duff’s sketch- 
book is not an unpleasant one, and yet the 
truthfalness of his pictures is apparent on 
the surface. We have not been idle in 
India. It speaks well, indeed, for the 
zeal and activity of our officers that so 
much progress has been made within the 
last quarter of a century. This is shown 
better by anecdote than by dissertation, and 
the journal-writer has wisely adhered to the 
descriptive and illustrative. That the book 
altogether is so little didactic has come upon 
the reader as quite a pleasant surprise. Take, 
for instance, the following, concerning which 
a little sermonising would not have been 
misplaced :— 

“We adjourned to a grove of Sissor, under 
which the boys from six neighbouring village 
schools had been collected—Sikhs, Hindus, and 
Mahometans. Some of them were very intelli- 
gent. I asked one youth of about fourteen which 
was the most: powerful country in Europe after 
England. ‘Germany,’ he replied. And the next 
to Germany? ‘ Russia,’ he said. I demurred, 
and asked him what he thought of France. ‘Oh, 
France,’ he said, ‘ was once very powerful ; but her 
disasters in the late war were so great that she is 
no longer so.” Then I asked him what was the 
ecclesiastical capital of his religion. He was a 
Hindu. ‘Benares,’ he answered. ‘And what is 
the ecclesiastical capital of the most numerous 
body of Christians?” I enquired. ‘Rome,’ he 
replied. ‘ Do you know what is going on in that 
country?’ I said, pointing to Spain. ‘A war 
between the people who want a republic and those 
who want a monarchy,’ was the answer” (page 102). 
Very few English boys of fourteen would 
have made such intelligent answers as were 
made by this village scholar. But it is to 
be remembered that at this age the Indian 
boy is far older than the European. His 
intellectual apprehensiveness is then at its 
height. His memory is singularly reten- 
tive. He can take in a large amount of fact 
and reproduce it with an accuracy that is 
quite surprising. The promise is immense, 
and we are apt to think that anything can 
be made of such boyish gifts. But, un- 
happily, it is very short-lived. His enthu- 
siasm is soon dulled; his acquirerhents soon 
slip away from him. Another year or two 
and it is all over. His imagination and his 
memory are alike blunted by contact with 
the enervating or barbarising influences of 
the national domestic life. He was born to 
the bondage, and he cannot help himself. 
In a very little time you will fail to recognise 
in the heavy, careless, self-indulgent young 
baboo of twenty, the bright-eyed, quick- 
witted, eager-spirited, school-boy who so 
delighted and surprised you at fifteen. “‘ The 
pity of it—O Iago: the pity of it!” 

The following, if not so pleasant, is grimly 
amusing, and is true to the national life :— 


“They are good friends, these Pathans, and 
zealous ; but their zeal requires now and then to 
be meet by discretion. One of them had 
observed his master,a young Deputy-Commissioner, 
not a little fussed and worried to get ready for 





the visit of his immediate superior. ‘That gentle- 
man’s coming, I observe, gives you much trouble,’ 
said the faithful creature one day. ‘ You don’t 
seem to find it pleasant. Would you like him 
not to come agam?’. Another — od og 
employer, an officer who was poor and po , 
. ae you no rich relations, Sehib, in England P 
If you have I think I could arrange that you 
should succeed to their property!’ Over the 
border their want of respect for human life is 
almost cynical, A traveller arrived inan Afreedee 
— one morning, and was detained by the 
people, who seemed inclined to plunder him. 
‘You will do me no harm,’ he said, ‘I am a 
descendant of the Prophet.’ ‘Ah!’ replied the 
devout villagers, ‘you are exactly the man we 
have been looking for. We have long wanted a 
shrine.’ So they kept his pro , cut his throat, 
and built his sepulechre. And yet who shall say 
that these people are not capable of acquiring the 
finest flowers of civilisation?” (page 125). 


These are the people with whom we have 
to deal in Afghanistan and on the frontier 
at the present time. There can have been 
nothing very startling in this to a Scotchman, 
who must have heard of such eccentricities 
as this much nearer home, and in times not 
so very remote. There are in many Highland 
nurseries traditions of a ghastly character 
equalling in ferocity anything that comes to 
us from the countries beyond the Indus. 

Mr. Grant-Duff was anxious to ascertain 
the effect of the free use of the poppy plant 
(whether in solid shape or in solution) 
upon the health and the character of the 
people of those parts of India—especially 
Rajpootana—in which it is most em- 
ployed :— 

“ By twelve o'clock,” he writes, “we were at 
Ulwur, where lunch was provided for a large 
party. I talked here with a very intelligent phy- 
sician about the opium-eating and poppy-liquor- 
drinking of the people. He told me that he 
could never see that either did much harm, Any 
bad results he had connected with the latter prac- 
tice arose rather from the large amount of liquor 
consumed than from the fact that the liquor was 
an infusion of poppy-heads ” (p. 146), 

It is highly probable that, looking at this 
question of opium-eating or opium-drink- 
ing from a purely European point of view, 
we are too prone to pronounce against it, as 
something physically and morally injurious 
to the races that indulge in it. One of our 
oldest and most experienced political officers 
told the present writer that, many years ago, 
conversing with a Rajpoot chief of high 
rank, he observed that every now and then he 
extracted a little (opium) pill from his waist- 
band and swallowed it without a grimace. 
He was a remarkably fine specimen of a 
Rajpoot—tall, upright, young for his years, 
and singularly clear-witted. The English 
functionary had long known him; so, when 
the chief was about to depart and was gulp- 
ing down a farewell pill, he said, laughingly, 
to the Rajpoot, “ Ah! Rajah, you will not 
be able to do that much longer!” After a 
lapse of some ten years they met again. 
There was little or no change in the chief’s 
appearance, and his intelligence was unim- 
paired. But the inevitable pill went as 
frequently from the waistband to the mouth 
as on the occasion of their last meeting. 
“Well, C Sahib,” said the Rajpoot, 
laughing, “here I am; and not much the 
worse,am I? I have not forgotten what 
you told me about the pills.”” And the Eng- 
lishman was compelled to acknowledge that 
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in this case, he had proved himself to be a 
false prophet. 

There is nothing more interesting in Mr. 
Grant-Duff’s book than the passage which 
relates to his visit to Sattarah—a place en- 
deared to him by feelings of filial veneration 
and affection. Colonel Grant-Duff, ‘the 
author of the History of the Mahrattas, was 
a man of whom any son might have been 
proud. He was one of those—mostly “ hail- 
ing” from the North—men such as Mal- 
colm, Wilks, Kirkpatrick, Tod, and we might 
almost add Mount-Stuart Elphinstone (for 
he was a soldier in all but the rank), soldiers, 
statesmen, and historians, who, in the first 
part of the present century did right good 
honest work, first for their own and then 
for future generations—men who acted his- 
tory and wrote it. There was a proud beat- 
ing of the heart as the young English states- 
man neared the old Mahratta capital. 


“‘ From Poonah,” he wrote, “ we drove through 
the night between sixty and seventy miles to 
Sattarah, where the collector took charge of our 
interests. This, you know, was the place to 
which my father was sent in April, 1818. The 
kind of work which this young man of eight-and- 
twenty had to do, when he was sent up, with only 
one European, to take charge of a country larger 
than the whole of Sicily, full of a warlike popula- 
‘tion and dotted with strong places, is amusingly 
characteristic of our proceedings in India.” 


These few lines are followed by a detailed 
account of the young soldier-statesman’s 
work, as taken from his own writings and an 
admirable descriptive article in the Calcutta 
Review, written, I believe, by Dr. Murray. 
Grant-Duff, as observed by his son, was 
only one of many young men who, with 
‘‘ amusing ’’ self-reliance, undertook without 
a qualm many-sided work, involving vast 
responsibilities, from which veterans might 
‘have shrunk dismayed. Truly did Uncle 
Roland, in the elder Lytton’s delightful 
novel, exclaim :—“ India is the nursery of 
captains.” How long will it continue such ? 

Mr. Grant-Duff purposely, and perhaps 
wisely, abstained from introducing into his 
Journal even occasional discussions upon 
affairs of Indian Government and the re- 
sults of British connexion with the East. 
But a supplementary chapter is appended 
at the especial request of the editor of the 
Contemporary Review, in which important 
periodical the Journal-notes were first pub- 
lished. The observations in this chapter 
are brief but comprehensive, expressed with 
great clearness, and not at all in the “ Sir 
Oracle” vein. But there is only one of 
the numerous replies into which this section 
of the work is divided which can properly be 
touched upon in such a journal as this. 
The results of the competition system are 
‘fit subjects for the notice of a literary organ. 
Mr. Grant-Duff argues the question temper- 
ately and fairly, and inclines towards the 
new system in preference to the old. The 
time has not yet come, I think, for the dis- 
cussion of results. Very few “ Competition- 
wallahs” have yet risen to high place in 
the Bureau ; not one has yet had an oppor- 
‘tunity of displaying greatness in action. 
We cannot fairly judge until we see the 
career of a “ Compotition-wallah ’’—until 
we know how he has acquitted himself when 
great responsibilities have been thrown upon 





him, and what traditions he has left behind 
him in the minds of the peoples of India. 
In fact, the real question ought always 
to be “ What do the natives of India think 
of him?” The late Mr. Thomas Baring, 
one of the shrewdest men that ever lived, 
told the writer of this notice, that he had 
learnt that the Calcutta Baboos charged the 
** Competition-wallahs ” five or six per cent. 
more for money-advances made to them than 
they charged to the old Haileybury civilians. 
This seemed to be a bad sign. It showed 
that the natives had not the same confidence 
in the new race of men as in the old. This 
want of faith, it was argued, would make 
itself felt in other and more important 
channels than those of pecuniary accommo- 
dation. If the names of one race of men 
were not so good at the foot of a promissory 
note, or on the back of an acceptance, as the 
signature of another race of men, would the 
promises or the pledges of the former, in 
matters political or administrative, be held 
in equal esteem? We have, it was said, in 
the names and lineage of the old race of 
civilians, ample guarantee for the good faith 
of their dealings ; but can we entertain the 
same feelings of security with respect to 
those whose names we have never heard, 
and of whose families we know nothing ? 
Scepticism of this kind may not be reason- 
able, but at least it is intelligible. It is a 
state of things which, in process of time, 
must, in some measure, cure itself, as the 
new men become the old: but “ confidence is 
a plant of slow growth ;” and the time has 
not yet come for us to take account of 
comparative results. 

But more important still than the con- 
sideration of what the natives of India think 
of us, in this altered state of things, is the 
consideration of what the new race of 
English workmen think of the natives. 
Theoretically, it is most improbable that 
men in whose families there are no Indian 
traditions or associations should take the 
same interest in, should have the same 
kindly leanings towards, the people of the 
soil as the Colebrookes, the Metcalfes, the 
Lushingtons, the Thorntons, the Plowdens, 
and others, whose first Indian associations 
date from the nursery or the school-room. 
And, practically, it would appear from the 
statements of impartial and disinterested 
witnesses that the kindly feelings towards 
the natives, especially the higher classes of 
natives, which distinguished the conduct 
and bearing of the old hereditary Company’s- 
servant is not observable in the ‘ Competi- 
tion-wallah.” And this sympathy is of far 
more importance to the efficiency of the 
service and the welfare of the people than 
all the book-learning in the world—all that 
cramming schools and cramming tutors, pro- 
fessors and lectures, and closet-reading—can 
do to make a “covenanted civilian.” A 
little sympathy is worth the whole of it. 
Mr. Grant-Dutf knows, and, what is more, 
he feels, that if his father had been a mer- 
chant in Aberdeen, a physician in Edin- 
burgh, or a lawyer in London, he would not 
himself have taken the interest which he 
has so long been taking in Indian affairs, 
and which the aspirations of an academical 
career and the excitements of Parliamentary 
life have not crushed out or in any wise 





diminished. An accident—that is, the ac- 
cident of a good estate—keeps him at home, 
or he would probably have been at this 
time a “high-class civilian,” Resident or 
Political Agent at some native Court, or Chief 
Commissioner of some newly-acquired pro- 
vince ; and, in this state, he would now be a 
far better public servant than if he had not 
heard from his father’s lips of Sattarah, 
Poonah and Kirkhee, of Elphinstone and 
Malcolm, Badjee Rao, and Trimbukjee, in © 
the early days of his scholastic researches. 

J. W. Kaye. 








The Elegies of Sextus Propertius, Translated 
into English Verse. By James Cranstoun, 
B.A., LL.D. (Edinburgh: Blackwood & 
Sons, 1875.) 


Ir is a sign of the prevailing fondness for 
translations that within five years two com- 
plete versions of Propertius have appeared 
in English. Mr. Moore’s we reviewed ina 
former number of the Acapemy ; but much 
has been done since then for the elucidation 
of Propertius, partly by the publication of 
Mr. Paley’s second edition, partly by the 
criticisms which it has elicited from Munro, 
A. Palmer and others. Of these, or rather 
of some of these, Mr. Cranstoun has availed 
himself, and he has wisely submitted his 
work, from first to last, to the correct and 
scholarly judgment of Professor Sellar. 

The translation is on the whole remark. 
ably literal, and generally supplies the place 
of a commentary—no light task in the case 
of a poet of such acknowledged difficulty as 
Propertius. Such allusions as require it are 
briefly explained in the Illustrative Notes at 
the end of the volume. 

Of the various metres employed by Mr. 
Cranstoun, the favourite, and we think much 
the most successful, is that used in Gray's 
Elegy. Of this fine but difficult measure, 
Mr. Cranstoun has acquired something like 
areal mastery. El. IV. ix. 9-16 is a good 
specimen :— 

‘* By lifelike statues rose Lysippus’ name ; 

And Calamis in groups equestrian shone ; 

His Venus earned Apelles deathless fame ; 

In smaller forms Parrhasius stands alone; 

In beauty, fair the groups of Mentor shine; 

Mys bends the Acanthus’ tiny pith with ease; 

The ivory Jove of Phidias is divine; 

The Parian marble claims Praxiteles ’— 
though the interpretation of v. 13 is not 
free from doubt. From the Cynthia poems 
we quote the following (I. iii. 1, sqq.) :— 

“ As Ariadne on the lonely strand 
O’erwearied slept, while Theseus sailed away, 
And as Andromeda, by Perseus’ hand 
Freed from rude rocks, in new-born slumber lay ; 
As Bacchant, by the ceaseless dance outworn, 
Falls on Apidanus’ soft marge of green,— 
So with her head on feeble hands upborne 
My Cynthia seemed to breathe in sleep serene. 

Wine-flushed and reeling I had homeward sped, 

A servant’s brandished torch my midnight guide; 

Nor yet had all my wandering senses fled 

As I with gentlest movement sought her side. 

Then Love and Bacchus, gods of iron will, 

Urged me with double fire to slip my arm 

Beneath her as she lay so calm and still, 

Kiss her sweet lips, and rifle every charm. 
Then, sweet, I loosed the garland from my brow, 
And round thy temples did a chaplet twine; 

Anon thy truant locks arranged, and now 

My hands the stealthy apple placed in thine.” 
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Mr. Cranstoun often uses the heroic metre, 
with less precision, perhaps, than Mr. Moore, 
but also with more freedom. Here is a 
specimen (V. ii. 25) :— 

“ Give me a scythe and bind my brow with hay, 
You'll swear I have been cutting grass to-day. 
Once arms I bore and gained no small renown, 

A reaper then with basket on my crown, 

Not given to brawls; with chaplet wreathe my 

brow, 

You'll shout I am intoxicated now. 

Turban my head, as Bacchus I'll appear; 

Give me a lyre, and you have Phoebus here ; 

Nets—I’'m a hunter; fowling-rod, and lo! 

As Faunus catching feathered game I go.” 

It is not, we think, likely that this trans- 
lation of Propertius will be superseded: 
such faults as it has are easily removable ; 
we allude to the’ too frequent use of some 
words which ought to be used but sparingly, 
such as “outpour,” “ply,” and (must we 
say it?) “girl;” and (which is a more 
serious fault) of such contracted forms of 
the verbs auxiliary as “ thou’st,” “ thou’lt,” 
&. The gain in simplicity produced by 
these is more than counterbalanced by the 
loss of metrical finish which they almost 
always necessitate. R. Extis. 








Essays on the Endowment of Research. By 
Various Writers. (London: Henry S. 
King & Co., 1876.) 


Tuese Essays, which are all written by 
advocates of what is called Endowment of 
Research in the Universities, will help to 
remove many false impressions on that 
subject. It will be clear from them that all 
that has been found to be good and useful 
at Oxford and Cambridge may remain un- 
disturbed, and that there are ample re- 
sources to add to it all that the most ardent 
reformers can desire. The idea of changing 
the English into German universities, of 


' suppressing the College system, of substitut- 


ing professorial for tutorial teaching, is not 
even mooted in any of these Essays. They 
are all occupied with the question how the 
present system of university education can 
be rendered more efficient, and how, by 
the side of it, or in the midst of 
it, all that is good in the German 
universities, and much that even German 
universities have not hitherto attempted, 
may be superadded. The case is really a 
very simple one. Oxford possesses large 
resources. A large portion of them is now 
bestowed on young men of twenty-five, as 
rewards for having reached a certain standard 
of excéllence, which young men with an 
ordinary amount of ability and industry 
can reach at the age of twenty-five, and 
which, as a matter of fact, is always reached 
by about 300 young men at Oxford. To 
say that, both as a stimulus and as a help, 
those fellowships have proved utterly use- 
less would be absurd. The prospect of a 
fellowship has encouraged many a man, 
both poor and rich, to work; and a pension 
of 3007. a year has certainly helped many a 
young barrister and clergyman over the most 
difficult years of their career. No one has 
denied this. But it has also been stated as 
& fact that a fellowship has frequently 
proved almost a drag in a man’s career, by 


encouraging him to relax his efforts too 


 800n, by making the struggle of life too 


easy, and by leading him to form habits of 
self-indulgence most dangerous at that time 
of life. It is difficult to prove this without 
giving personal cases,‘and this is of course 
impossible, at least in public discussions. 

But the real question now before the 
friends of the university is, not whether 
3001. a year, from whatever source it may 
come, is useful to a young man or not, but 
whether this mode of spending its ever-in- 
creasing income is the most useful to the 
university itself, and whether some part of 
the money now spent on fellowships may not 
more usefully be employed in supplying 
some pressing wants of the university. 
Must the number of fellowships be exactly 
300 or 350, or may not one-half or one- 
third of the present number answer all pur- 
poses, both in making the universities at- 
tractive, and in assisting poor struggling 
men at the Bar or in the Church? This 
would leave an ample margin for such pur- 
poses as are urged by the advocates of the 
Endowment of Research, or, in other words, 
by those who wish to make Oxford not only 
a place of teaching, but a place of learning. 
Mr. Nettleship gives, in fact, the whole gist 
of the matter when he says in his Essay, 
“This ought we to do, and not to leave the 
other undone.” 

No one, I suppose, after reading the evi- 
dence lately published by the university, 
would doubt that if Oxford wants a better 
library, a larger museum, a more central 
botanic garden, more lecture-rooms and 
laboratories, it would be wiser to supply 
these than to bestow liberal rewards on 
young men who have just finished their 
academic career, and many of whom will 
never render any service whatever to the 
university. Or if it be asked whether it 
would be more beneficial to the university 
to endow a professor of English literature, 
and of many other branches of learning not 
yet represented at Oxford, or to send cheques 
for 3001. to fifty young men scattered over 
England and the Continent, the answer 
again would hardly be doubtful. 

Where people differ and hesitate is when 
they approach the question how young men 
could best be encouraged to devote them- 
selves to what is called Independent Re- 
search. The fact cannot be denied, and 
these Essays supply ample proof of it, that 
| England does not hold the place she ought 
to hold among the principal nations who 
supply the intellectual market of the world. 
It is easy, as Mr. Brodrick has done, to cite 
a number of distinguished men who have 
been educated at Oxford and Cambridge. 
England will never be without men of 
genius. But England is deficient in those 
men who add atom to atom, who write 
short articles full of new facts, who publish 
in a “ programme” the results of years of 
labour, who watch the spots on the sun till 
they reduce them to a system, who collate 
MSS., who make indices, who are great in 
those little things without which there is no 
real greatness to be achieved in science or 
scholarship. Science does not grow rapidly ; 
it grows slowly, anditsreal advance is marked 
by small “ monographies ” far more than by 
big books. Students, in, England, too often 
try to be architects before they have been 





masons. They do it sometimes with great 





success, but still a university should not 
supply show-windows only, but workshops 
in which men learn to use their tools; and 
this is the weak point in English universities. 
The majority of undergraduates may be 
satisfied if they carry away from the univer- 
sity that amount of general culture which 
is essential to a gentleman; but we want 
at least a small minority of workers who 
should improve and increase the stock of 
human knowledge, who should devote them- 
selves to special lines of study, and should 
take care that the intellectual exports of 
England should never fall below the in- 
tellectual imports. 

How this can best be achieved may be 
seen in the Essays before us. They are rich 
in suggestions, and to these suggestions I 
venture to add one more. Let there be two 
classes of fellowships—1. Prize-fellowships, 
to be awarded as heretofore, but tenable for 
three, or, at the utmost, for five years only ; 
2. Student-fellowships. These student-fel- 
lowships should provide a career to men 
who wish to embrace the life of a student. 
They might be awarded at first, like the 
other fellowships, by competitive examina- 
tions, with that option of special subjects 
which exists already at several colleges. After 
five years these student-fellowships should 
terminate, unless their holders could produce 
evidence of having devoted themselves not 
unsuccessfully to some special branch of 
study. In that case, if they wish to con- 
tinue in their career of students, they 
should receive a second fellowship, which 
would give them about 500/. a year at the 
age of thirty. If after another five years 
they could produce some definite results of 
their scientific labours, a third fellowship 
should be in prospect; and at the age of 
forty, provided they still continue their 
labours, they might look forward to a fourth 
fellowship, or to an income of 1,000/. a 
year. 

There is, of course, the cheap and ready 
objection to all schemes for utilising the 
present fellowships—viz., how to guard 
against abuses. Now, I feel convinced 
that in this world it is impossible to devise 
any system of election that is safe from 
abuse. All I maintain is that the danger of 
abuse is less with a system of student- 
fellowships than with any other. Student- 
fellowships will be no attaction to idle men, 
nor to men greedy for success in the world. 
An income of 1,0001. at forty does not tempt 
a man who thinks he has it in him to become 
a judge, a bishop, or a popular physician. 
To the age of forty, a student-fellow 
neglecting his work would know that he 
was liable to forfeit his fellowship; after 
forty, he would have a reputation to main- 
tain. But with all that there certainly will 
be abuses. Mistakes will be made in elect- 
ing student-fellows, and in judging of their 
work, when they wish to be re-elected. 
Similar mistakes are made in electing prize- 
fellows, Professors, Heads of Houses, aye, 
even Deans, Bishops and Judges. Here, as 
elsewhere, we can only trust to public 
opinion and private honour, and derive com- 
fort from the fact that “there’s a divinity 
that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how 
we will.” 

Student-fellows should reside at Oxford, 
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unless some special duty called them away. 
They should have the right to lecture, or, 
in some cases, be obliged to lecture, as 
soon as there is an opening for real 
professorial lectures at Oxford. At present 
there is none, except in Physical Science. 
All other subjects are taught in regular 
routine by college tutors, and with a special 
view to the examinations, which examina- 
tions are, again, in the hands of college 
tutors. The result is clear. Under- 
graduates would be more than human if 
they broke through the routine of their 
college life, if they neglected the warning 
of their tutors, and attended professorial 
lectures, which not only do not pay in the 
examinations, but might impart a kind of 
knowledge not recognised as current coin 
by the examiners. It has been said with 
great truth that, as long as the present 
system continues, as long as Oxford remains 
a mere agglomerate of proprietary schools, 
vieing with each other in preparing young 
men for their examinations, empty benches 
are the best proof that a professor’s lectures 
in the University of Oxford are what they 
ought to be. To blame professors because 
they do not wish to become mere crammers 
is a mistaken policy for University re- 
formers; and to twit them with their 
empty lecture-rooms, as Mr. Brodrick does, 
is like laughing at the wheels of a mill for 
not going, when the water has been cut off 
and led into other courses. 


F. Max Misuter. 








Fifty Years of My Life. By George Thomas, 
Earl of Albemarle. In Two Volumes. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1876.) 


Tue class of literature of which this work is 
a favourable specimen has of late years 
become exceedingly popular. To that 
omnivorous, but somewhat dissatisfied, per- 
son, the general reader, who finds history 
dry, travels tedious, poetry incomprehen- 
sible, and science confusing, works which 
deal largely in personal recollections and 
reminiscences are always welcome. The 
temptation is therefore considerable to cer- 
tain elderly gentlemen who, from the acci- 
dent of their birth or the circumstances of 
their lives, have been thrown much in the 
society of the famous, to gratify the vanity of 
authorship and the garrulity of old age by 
recalling the scenes of the past through the 
medium of chatty and amusing autobio- 
graphy. Indeed, memory has recently been 
almost unduly taxed. Doctors who have 
examined the tongues and felt the pulses of 
the great; soldiers who have seen a little of 
campaigning and more of flirtation; men of 
fashion who havé listened to the scandal 
of two generations; actors who have retired 
from the plaudits of the crowd ; octogenarian 
politicians, lawyers and priests, have all felt 
it incumbent on themselves, ere they embark 
in Charon’s boat, to bequeath to posterity 
their journals, their recollections, or their 
experiences. And though in such literary 
legacies there has been much of twaddle 
and of platitude, yet the fund of anecdote, 
the gossip and the personal interviews with 
the witty and the mighty, that run through 
their pages make them always readable and 
occasionally instructive. That Lord Al- 








bemarle’s five decades of Reminiscences will 
take a front rank among books of this kind 
there can be no doubt. It would be strange, 
indeed, if the man who was the friend of 
the Princess Charlotte, who had fought at 
Waterloo, and who had met in the course of 
a long lifetime the celebrated in almost 
every capital of Europe, could not have 
written an interesting autobiography. But 
our author has done something more than 
merely record and remember, he has opinions 
of his own which have their weight, he has 
studied and not merely seen life, his hamour 
is happy, he can tell a story well, and he is 
good enough when he has to be instructive 
to be as light and agreeable as possible. 

The origin of the Albemarle family is 
familiar to every reader of Macaulay, but 
those who wish to obtain further information 
on the subject cannot do better than peruse 
the first two chapters of the work before us, 
which give a brief but accurate history of 
the Keppels of Guelderland and the Keppels 
of England. In the latter chapter are 
several letters which will be of service to 
the historian of the future. Lord Albe- 
marle was born June 13, 1799, and after an 
unsatisfactory education at a preparatory 
school was sent to Westminster. Here he 
worked, and fagged, and was bullied, as 
became one of the boys in the lowest remove. 
Happily for him the thraldom of school-life 
was agreeably relieved by his friendship 
with the Princess Charlotte, who was then 
at Warwick House. We were prepared to 
regard the princess as a somewhat rough 
and untutored beauty, but certainly not to 
look upon her as the ill-educated romping 
tom-boy portrayed by Lord Albemarle. 
She was very fond of letter-writing, but her 
orthography was so shocking that in these 
days of spelling-bees she would have been 
ignominiously turned out at the first round. 
Throughout her correspondence we come 
acrosssuch gems as“‘dept’”’ for debt, “right ” 
for ‘‘write,”’ headach, dreadfall, ‘‘ their ”’ for 
“ there,”’ “to”’ for “ too,” and the like. Mas- 
culine sports were her delight; she would 
double up her fists on the slightest provoca- 
tion, and many a thrashing she seems to have 
given young Keppel. She had scant respect 
for her preceptor, a solemn, pompous Bishop, 
and loved to take off his peculiarities, for, 
like most satirical girls, she was a capital 
mimic. One day she pulled off his wig and 
threw it into the fire. Whatever were her 
eccentricities, it is evident that she was on 
excellent terms with our author. She tipped 
him when he was hard up, and told him not 
to get into “ dept.” 

“Your grandmama de Clifford,” she writes to 

young Keppel, “allows me 10/. a month. But 
though I spend it I take care never to go further 
than my sum will allow. Now, dear George, if 
you do the same you never will want for money ; 
say you have a guinea, well then, never go beyond 
it, and in time you will save up. That is the way 
everybody does, and so never get into dept.” 
And then when “dear George” paid her 
his frequent visit, and she was in the mood, 
she would box with him, but without the 
gloves. 

“ One of her fancies was to ape the manners of 
aman. On these occasions she would double her 
fists, and assume an attitude of defence that 
would have done credit toa professed pugilist. 
What I disliked in her, when in this mood, was 











her fondness for exercising her hands upon me in 
their clenched form.” ine wd 

Once when on a visit to Earl’s Court, the 
residence of Lord Albemarle, she went 
round to the stables, saddled and bridled a 
horse, and bade Keppel mount. No sooner 
had he put his left foot in the stirrup than 
she gave the animal a tremendous cut over 
his quarters and sent the lad roaring lustily 
and clinging to the mane till the horse of its 
own accord stopped in front of the lawn. 
For this the princess received a severe scold- 
ing both from Lady de Clifford and. Lord 
Albemarle, which she took coolly enough; 
but the moment she and “dear George” 
were together again she gave him a sound 
horsewhipping for having attracted the 
attention of the househdld by his cries. 
Here is the portrait of the manly young 
princess at this time :— 


“ Her complexion was rather pale. She had 
blue eyes, and that peculiarly blonde hair which 
was characteristic rather of her German than of 
her English descent. Her features were regular ; 
her face, which was oval, had not that fullness which 
later took off somewhat from her good looks. Her 
form was slender but of great symmetry; her 
hands and feet were beautifully shaped. When 
excited she stuttered painfully. Her manners were 
free from the slightest affectation; they rather 
erred in the opposite extreme.” 

Her marriage, the happy results expected 
from it, and the disappointment of the 
nation at her early death are well known. 

On quitting Westminster, Keppel obtained 
@ commission in the 14th Foot, and was 
ordered off to Belgium, where he was en- 

ged at Waterloo. His narrative of the 
battle, though in the main compiled from 
familiar sources, yet contains much that only 
an eye-witness could relate, and dresses old 
events ina new garb. His sketches of his 
brother officers are very graphic, and the 
stories he has to tell are amusing and cha- 
racteristic. The following is ‘an instance of 
Spartan hardness and Pall Mall dandyism. 
While the 14th were forming square in the 
middle of the plain, a bugler had his head 
taken off with a round shot, and the poor 
fellow’s brains were liberally scattered among 
the battalion. “ How extremely disgusting!” 
drawled a young ensign, whose uniform and 
colours had received an extra share, in the 
tones of a man who had simply been bespat- 
tered by a cab. Fortunately our author 
came out of the engagement scot free, and 
after a brief period of camp duty in the 
neighbourhood of Paris returned home with 
his regiment. Nothing could be more 
chilling and undeserved than the reception 
the men met with. 

“ We landed at Dover,” writes Lord Albemarle, 
“in the latter end of December. Public feeling 
in England had undergone a great revulsion in 
regard to us soldiers. The country was satiatet 
with glory, and was brooding over the bill that it 
had to pay for the article. An anti-military spirit 
had set in. Waterloo and Waterloo men were at 
a discount. We were made painfully sensible of 
the change. If we had been convicts disembarking 
from a hulk we could hardly have met with less 
consideration. ‘ It’s us as pays they chaps,’ was the 
remark of a country bumpkin as our men came 
ashore... . No cheers like those which greeted 
the Crimean army on its return welcomed us 
home.” 

Shortly after his return Keppel was ap- 
pointed Equerry to the Duke of Sussex, and 
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took a great interest in the trial of Queen 
Caroline, which was then the one subject 
of social and political importance. For 
anecdotes respecting the unhappy woman, 
her witnesses, and her legal friends and 
enemies, we refer the reader to the pages of 
the work before us. It is curious to see 
how the crowd, which always sympathises 
with vice when persecuted in high places, 
took her part, insulted those who opposed 
her, and interpreted the Shaksperian plays 
that were being acted to suit the require- 
ments of her case. At the conclusion of the 
trial Keppel was ordered out to India, and 
three chapters, which would be the better 
for condensation, give us his experiences as 
aide-de-camp to the Governor-General, the 
customs of Indian life, and his overland 
journey to England, via Bagdad, Babylon, 

eheran, Astrakhan, Moscow, St. Peters- 
burg, and thence by sailing-vessel home. 
The result of this tour appeared in a small 
work by our author, entitled An Overland 
Journey from India: a Personal Narrative of 
Travels, a copy of which he presented to 
Lord Wellesley, then Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, to whom he was aide-de-camp. A 
thorough purist in language, Lord Wellesley 
objected to the words “ personal narrative,” 
and while entertaining Lord Plunkett, the 
recently appointed Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, at the Vice-Regal Lodge, 
said to him :—‘“ One of my aides-de-camp 
has written a personal narrative of his 
travels; pray, Chief Justice, what is your 
definition of ‘personal’? ” “ My lord,” was 
the neat reply, “ we lawyers always consider 
personal as opposed to real.”” The book was 
@ success, and was the means of introducing 
the author into the literary coteries of the 
day; there he met Hallam, Macaulay, 
Sydney Smith, Rogers the banker poet, 
Tom Moore, Theodore Hook, and the 
rest of the brilliant fraternity. But a 
reward of a more solid nature was to 
follow. Through the kindness of the Duke 
of Wellington, the Commander-in-Chief, 
Keppel was promoted to an unattached 
majority. ‘He has nothing to thank me 
for,” said the Iron Duke, “it was the young 
fellow’s book that got him his step.” 

For the next three years Major Keppel 
led the life of one whom society courts, 
and who appreciates the distinction. A 
welcome guest at country houses, a popular 
man about town, a capital actor at private 
theatricals, well born, genial, and always 
equal to the occasion, he was one of 
fashion’s favourites. And so, what with 
Visits to Bowood and Cobham, sport at 
Holkham, acting at Hatfield House, and 
meeting everybody worth knowing through- 
out the kingdom, while dancing attendance 
on the Duke of Sussex or Lord Wellesley, 
the reminiscences of Major Keppel during 
this part of his career are as readable as the 
life he led seems to have been agreeable. 
The Duke of Sussex was the essence of 
——. and breakfasted always at nine, 

equerry had therefore to rise betimes. 


“One of my occupations of a morning while 
Waiting for the Duke,” writes Lord Albemarle, 
pe ies — from the window the movements 

a bright pretty little girl seven years of age. 
She was in the habit of watering the plants imme- 
diately under the window. It was amusing to see 





how impartially she divided the contents of the 
watering-pot between the flowers and her own 
little feet. Her simple but becoming dress con- 
trasted favourably with the gorgeous apparel now 
worn by the little damsels of the rising generation 
a straw hat and a suit of white cotton: a 
coloured fichu round the neck was the only orna- 
ment she wore. The young lady I am describing 
was the Princess Victoria, now our gracious 
Sovereign, whom may God long preserve !” 

On her Majesty’s accession Lord Albe- 
marle was appointed Groom in Waiting, and 
at the opening of her first Parliament bore 
the Cap of Maintenance. 

On that béte noire of diplomacy, the 
“Eastern Question,” again coming up in 
1829, Major Keppel set out for Turkey with 
the object of inspecting the natural defences 
of the Balcan range. The results of this 
visit have appeared in our author’s Journey 
across the Balcan, and such extracts from it 
as he has inserted in his present work are 
novel and worthy, even in these days of 
Eastern travel, of being retold. We feel 
sure that after the recent revelations of 
Turkish misrule, there will be many to 
warmly indorse the opinion of Lord Albemarle 
on the character of the Ottoman Empire :— 

“The result of the enquiry,” writes his lord- 
ship, “ produced on my mind the conviction that 
not only were there no grounds for the belief in 
Turkish regeneration, but that, on the contrary, 
the barbarism of the Osmanlis was, from the ver 
nature of their institutions, beyond all cure. Suc 
is the opinion I then placed on record, and still 
hold; and from the phase which the ‘ Eastern 
Question’ is now assuming it would appear that 
I am not so singular as I once was in this way 
of thinking.” 

In 1832 Major Keppel was returned for 
East Norfolk, and took his seat in the first 
Reformed Parliament. On the death of his 
brother, the fifth Earl, in 1851, he succeeded 
to the family title and estates. 

Within the brief limits of a review it is 
impossible even to allude to the mass of 
chat and anecdote contained in these volumes. 
Lord Albemarle has done wisely to publish 


his Recollections, for there are few men who | 


have had the opportunities of seeing so 
much of life and character as he has, and 
still fewer who at an advanced age could 
write an autobiography in which we have 
opinions without twaddle, gossip without 
malice, and stories not marred in the telling. 
Atex. Cuartes Ewatp, 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Hand of Ethelberta. By Thomas Hardy. 
(London : Smith, Elder, & Co., 1876.) 
The Dilemma. By the Author of “ The 

Battle of Dorking.” (Edinburgh and 
London: W. Blackwood & Sons, 1876.) 
Heavy Stakes. (London: Charing Cross 

Publishing Co., 1876.) 
Her Dearest Foe. By Mrs. Alexander: 
(London: R. Bentley & Son, 1876.) 
Sights and Insights. .By Mrs. Whitney. 
(London: Sampson Low & Co., 1876.) 


W3HEN a writer adopts a style and manner 
of laboured eccentricity he secures to him- 
self two advantages against the evil day of 
criticism. In the first place, he can assert 
or insinuate, in the words of a recent great 
poem, that “if he had but the time and we 


oddities to be sublimely true and natural ; 
and, secondly, he can appeal to the people, 
who are sure to be attracted by queerness of 
this kind, if the author only takes care not 
to offend them by pretentions to superior 
learning, taste, or culture. Consequently, 
criticism on Mr. Hardy’s earlier books was 
rather lost labour. It is, however, fair to 
say at once that there is much less deliberate 
topsyturvification of thought and language 
in The Hand of Ethelberta than in Far from 
the Madding Crowd. The old style is visible 
in the earlier chapters; indeed, the book 
opens with a dialogue between a hostler and 
a milkman, who talk quite in the manner 
of the rustic incroyables, their predecessors. 
But this sort of thing becomes less con- 
Spicuous as the book goes on, though every 
now and then Mr. Hardy indulges himself 
in an image or a thought which seems to 
have been reached by thinking in the ordi- 
nary way and then inverting the thought, 
or dressing up a commonplace image in 
fantastic drapery. These meteoric effects, 
however, do not occur often enough to be 
wearisome, and in this respect the book 
may be said to be an improvement. Whether 
Mr. Hardy, having committed himself to 
the task of telling a plain story in moder- 
ately sober language, has, as they say in 
Scotland, “ overtaken ” that task, is another 
question. The original conception of the 
heroine, Ethelberta, gentle by nature, educa- 
tion, and luck, with her father the butler, 
her bedridden mother, and her vast “ brother- 
age and sisterage,” whom she is only allowed 
to see by stealth, is a happy and promising 
conception. The successive tableaux in 
which she appears are, also, for the most 
part striking and well imagined. Her first 
encounter, while she is yet in the butterfly 
stage, with her jilted and rnined lover, 
Christopher Julian, and the odd hankerings 
after him which she feels; her sudden re- 
lapse into comparative, at least threatened 
poverty, and the daring idea of making her 
fortune as a feminine rhapsode ; her quaint 
household manned and maided by her own 
humbler brothers and sisters; her eccentric 
vacillations between her quartet of lovers, 
the music-master Julian, the artist Ladywell, 
the blasé Neigh, and the half-doting, half- 
cunning Lord Mountclere; with the final 
picture of her reign as viscountess, are all 
exceedingly clever sketches. The worst of 
it is that they are very difficult to piece 
together, and have, as well as most of the 
characters who figure in them, a sort of 
shadowy and dissolving-view effect. We 
can’t get any idea of Ethelberta, constantly 
as we have her before us; and as for the 

other personages, they are unsubstantiality 
itself. This may be said to be a vague 
charge, but we shall be surprised if some- 

thing like it does not occur to most people 

who read the book steadily through. We 

should say that it suffers from the scrappi- 

ness which is a frequent drawback to novels 

written for periodicals. Nevertheless, there 

is a good deal of power about it. Ethel- 

berta’s inconsistencies and vagaries are ad- 

mirably drawn, and are quite susceptible of 
(though we must say they have not received) 

the touch which would blend them into a 

possible and complete character. Her sister 





had but the brains” he could prove his 
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in all the other characters excellent traits of 
observation and imagination occur in plenty. 
The illustrations which accompaxy the book 
are not, as a rule, worthy of it, and some of 
them are decidedly slovenly. 

A more singular contrast could hardly 
exist between any two novels displaying un- 
usual talent than that which the novel just 
discussed shows with the next on our list. 
The Dilemma is not complex or manner- 
mongering ; it is simple, and depends for its 
interest on the simplest of all passions—love, 
hate, and pity. Instead of displaying elabo- 
rately contorted language and thought, it is 
written in the plainest and most straight- 
forward fashion, yet with vigour equalling 
its plainness. Looking at it as a story; we 
are induced to rank it with the best that we 
have read for a very long time. It is indeed 
a surprise to find that it should still in these 
days be possible to excite and maintain the 
deepest interest by means so simple and so 
little adapted to the fancies and tricks of the 
hour. The rise and fall of the fable is per- 
fectly managed, and is one of the most 
masterly of itskind. The simple station-life 
in the frat volume, with its little jealousies 
and great passions seeming little, leads up 
to as cunningly as it contrasts with the tre- 
mendous incidents of the Mutiny. The 
defence of the Presidency, and the cavalry 
skirmishes in the second volume are unsur- 
passed in vivid and artistic effect, and stir 
the blood all the more for the total absence 
of glare and varnish. Nor are the domestic 
scenes of the third, and the hopeless misery 
(skilfully relieved, however) of the termina- 
tion, less happy, though they are a good 
deal more hazardous. The firmness of hand 
which has given the book its only legiti- 
mate and possible ending, with a true 
artist’s disregard of the temptation to make 
everything pleasant all round, cannot be 
too much admired. The characters are 
of course, as is necessary in this class of 
writing, drawn from the outside, but the 
drawing is complete and sufficient. Nothing 
could be better than the heroine. We have 
in her no trace of elaborate character, and 
no attempt at elaborate character-drawing. 
But the one characteristic which gives point 
and unison to the story, her fatal readiness 
to make everybody happy, and to do what 
everybody wishes, is indicated very early, 
and kept very steadily, though not ob- 
trusively, before us. 

Yorke, who must, we suppose, be con- 
sidered the hero, is an admirable portrait— 
admirable as seizing the type rather than as 
presenting an individual. His rival, Kirke, 
is equally good, and perhaps would be better 
if he were a little more worked out; but this 
the plot does not favour. Almost all the 
minor characters (with the possible excep- 
tion of those of the clerical interior at 
Wiltonbury, wherein the author does not 
seem at home, and becomes conventional) 
are excellent. The engrossing interest of 
the book is not to be wondered at when we 
considerits numerous and varied excellences 
of detail. A better novel in its kind than 
the Dilemma we do not expect to meet for 
many a month. 

Heavy Stakes is, we should imagine, a first 
attempt, and does not differ very greatly 
from the majority of such attempts. Perhaps 





it is better than most of them, inasmuch as 
the language is correct enough and the 
characters are not unfrequently natural and 
possible. But would a rising young bar- 
rister, whose modest ambition was to be the 
head of a political party, be likely to gamble 
in a hell, for thousands ? (Be it noticed that 
the writer talks of the “nearest gaming 
house,” as if such places were as common as 
tobacconists’ shops.) Having won three 
thousand pounds, and remembering that 
seven thousand more would clear off the 
mortgages on his property, would he be 
likely to “go” the whole seven at once, 
and thereby put himself four thousand to 
the bad? We put these questions merely 
for information. ‘ 

It is a matter for wonder how the aris- 
tocracy, gentry, soldiery, and other ob- 
jectionable classes of English society, manage 
to survive the terrific fire of sarcasm which 
the author of The Wooing O’t keeps upon 
them. One can hardly imagine an aristocrat 
continuing to exist after being told that 
one of Mrs. Alexander’s characters in her 
latest novel ‘‘ might have passed for a man 
of fashion, were it not for the expression of 
bright intelligence which pervaded his count- 
enance.” Perhaps the overwhelming effect 
may be a little abated by the thought that 
this stern democrat usually if not invariably 
selects her heroes from the condemned class, 
and therefore may be supposed to recognise 
a certain occult charm therein. We think 
we like Her Dearest Foe better than any of 
the writer’s former books. There is nothing 
particularly noticeable or novel in the plot 
or the characters, but the latter are success- 
fully turned ont, if to a somewhat con- 
ventional pattern. Mrs. Travers and Sir 
Hugh Galbraith, the “dearest foes,” are 
both lively and spirited sketches, and the 
scenes in the bazaar-lodging-house are very 
well drawn. We are, however, sorry to say 
that Mrs. Alexander’s second young lady is 
undoubtedly vulgar, and that her villain is 
a feeble villain. Tom Reed, the journalist, 
whose appearance pointed the terrific sar- 
casm we have quoted, is good. 

We are afraid that in order properly to 
appreciate such books as Mrs. Whitney’s 
one must be to the manner born, or at any 
rate accustomed from one’s earliest youth. 
A state of things in which people are ‘‘so 
magnetic to each other ;” in which they are 
“confronted with the living conviction that 
there is a Thought of Some One in their 
story above their own;” in which they 
“ vet beneath ” their friends ; in which they 
“go back of mere mechanical reasons 
into the representativeness” in which 
“something in them turns newly and 
finely and truly to the best,” may be a 
very interesting pathological study, but 
must, we should imagine, make most 
students very thankful that their own lot 
is cast outside thereof. This thankfulness is 
increased when one finds these strange 
beings indulging in gushing raptures over 
the Alps, Milan Cathedral, and what not, 
which can only be described mildly by the 
term “running at the mouth.” We are 
loth to apply strong language to Sights and 
Insights, because, preposterous and unreal 
as is its moral atmosphere, the author is 
evidently quite sincere and free from any 





affectation, and because she displays in this, 
as in her other books, not a little power in 
setting her fantastic puppets in motion. But 
we are afraid a severe person might be too apt 
to think of much of the book as of mere maud- 
lin chatter. There is but little story in it ; it 
tells how some American ladies did Europe, 
and how a fascinating General disturbed 
their peace. The inevitable comic réle is 
taken by a certain Emery Ann. Anent the 
frequent paragraphs in the papers which 
tell how: the Pope “received -so many 
thousand francs from the faithful of such 
and such a place,” she tells a good story, 
which we must quote :— 


“*¢Sick bear, said Emery Ann, in the tone of 
ordinary remark. There was a laugh, and every- 
body turned towards her. ‘I didn’t mean to 
call him anything very impolite,’ she explained, 
changing her md. oan a and looking up 
composedly; ‘only it puts me in mind of my 
brother Penvel and I, when he was a little boy. 
We each had a piece of apple-pie; and when 
Penvel’s was gone, he curled himself up in a 
corner and said,“ Less play sick bear.” asked 
him how. “Oh, I’m the Dear,” he says, “and I’m 
sick ; and this is my den; and you can come and 
feed me with pieces of pie.” And so I did; and 
it never came across me what the play meant 
till I'd fed away every atom of my pie without 
tasting it.’” 

GrorGe SAaINTSBURY. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Mr. Freeman's History iv Europe is another 
welcome addition to . Green’s series of 
Primers (Macmillan and Co.). He has contrived 
to compress within 150 pages the whole story of 
the Continent from the prehistoric immigration of 
the Aryan races to the war in Herzegovina. The 
little book, as might be expected from its author, 
is a marvel of clearness, and, though nobody 
could possibly learn history in so abbreviated a 
shape, it will render excellent service in helping 
the reader of larger books to arrange his know- 
ledge in a proper form. It was perhaps inevitable 
that in a book of this brevity attention should be 
paid almost exclusively to the outward structure 
of nations, to the growth of kingdoms and States 
rather than to the ideas by which they were go- 
verned. Still, it is characteristic of Me. Freeman 
that a child might read the book without having 
the faintest conception of the great part played by 
the organising influence of the Popes in me- 
diaeval history. A correction on a matter of fact 
is never thrown away on Mr. Freeman, and it is 
therefore worth while to point out that the state- 
ment that the Dutch made in 1609 “a truce with 
Spain which was.really a peace ” simply abolishes 
with a stroke of the pen all the great deeds of 
Frederick Henry, and leaves three-quarters of 
North Brabant in Spanish hands, 


Tue different series of “Epochs of History” 
published by Messrs. Longmans are becoming be- 
wildering from their numbers, and it may there- 
fore be well to explain that the series called 
“Epochs of English History” is to be more 
elementary in its character than the others. Mr. 
York-Powell’s Early England to the Conquest 1s 
written in an easy and intelligible style, and will 
doubtless supply the want which schoolmasters 
feel in finding a handbook for junior classes. 
Here and there the book would be better for 
further omissions. No child, for instance, can be 
any the wiser for being told that “that same year, 
too, the English won a victory over the Welsh and 
Danes at Gafulford ;” and the author sometimes 
forgets that simplicity does not lie in the choice of 
archaic in preference to familiar terms. A boy 
would only be puzzled or amused, according to 
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his age, by being told that the Romans were “ the 


mightiest folk in the world.” If he reads how 
Edwy “went to his wife’s bower,” he will pro- 
bably think of the loving pair as sitting in an 
arbour. A more serious fault is the neglect to say 
anything about the weregild (p. 19) in the place 
where it ought to come ; but, as everything in the 
paragraph leads up to it, it may be that a sentence 

slipped out in the MS., or in the press. The 
book may be strongly recommended for the pur- 
pose for which it is designed. 

A Concordance to the Works of Alexander 
Pope, by Edwin Abbott, formerly Head-Master of 
the Philological School, with an Introduction by 
Edwin A. Abbott, D.D. (Chapman and Hall.) 
There can be no more valuable help to a study of 
the history of our language than concordances to 
the works of our chief writers. We hope the 
Chaucer Concordance, of which we heard some- 
thing some time ago, is progressing. For each 
chief period of our literature there should be at 
least one such compilation. We wish much Mr. 
Prendergast’s Milton Concordance could be made 
more accessible ; for Cleveland’s is unsatisfactory, 
as not giving any fragment of context. We 
noticed some months ago, with gratitude, Mrs. 
Furness’ Concordance to Shakspere’s poems. It 
would be something if editors would only 
thoroughly index their books. Could not our 
legislators come to the rescue in this matter? 

y should it not be enacted that every editor 
sorectng this duty should be sentenced to read 

in Tupper for the space of one calendar 
month ? Me Abbott, then, has done good service 
in or | the volume before us, and he has 
done it well. It “applies to all the poems con- 
tained in the first authorised edition of Pope’s 
completed works, edited by Warburton in 1751, 
except the translations from Greek and Latin, the 
Adaptations of Chaucer, and the Imitations of 
the English Poets.” It quotes the line in which 
each word occurs, as well as gives the reference. 
Of course the absolute accuracy of such a work 
can only be tested by long and frequent usage ; 
and, of course, as the compiler remarks, “into a 
work containing forty thousand references some 
errors will almost of a necessity find their way ”— 
some few Mr. Abbott has already discovered ; but, 
80 far as we can at present judge, and on the 
whole, both quotations and references seem 
singularly free from mistakes, There is a slight 
introduction on some peculiarities of Pope’s lan- 
guage, by Dr. Abbott, of the City of London 
School—so slight that it forms rather a sha 
contrast to the thoroughness of the work itself. 
“The participial form without final n” (P. vi.) is 
a dubious phrase. It is odd, too, to speak of Pope’s 
“pao ” “ for them.” Under “ words used in 
peculiar senses” are words, as enormous, used in 
the same sense by other writers. If Dr. Abbott 
means by “peculiar” “not modern” or “ not 
present,” he had better have said so. He notices 
“but she ” as an “ idiom” of Pope’s; yet Cowper 
has, “ And Gilpin who but he;” Mrs. Hemans, 
“ Whence all but he had fled,” &c. 


The* Journal of the Royal Historical and 
Archaeological Association of Ireland, April— 
July, 1875. The Rey. J. F. Shearman is still 
continuing his articles on “Loca Patriciana,” 
and in the present number of the journal gives 
an account of the missionaries whom Patrick 
sent to christianise the province of Leinster. 
Most of them seem to have come from Ulster 
dr to have belonged to Ultonian families settled 
in Wales, and in some cases the acquaintance 
may have begun during the Saint’s slavery in 
that part of Ireland. Though he had been a 
slave, he was no easy master to his missionaries, 
as we find one of them complaining of his 
being left so long labouring as an itinerant 
Preacher; and in two cases the “apostle” 
punishes his subordinates for displeasing him by 
reticting that the church of one of them will 

desecrated and that of another will be 
poor; which is perhaps as near cursing a fellow- 





labourer as an “apostle” would feel justitied in 
going. The name of most interest among them to 

nglishmen is that of Petroc, of the royal family 
of Wales, who, after a residence in Ireland, 
travelled as a pilgrim to Jerusalem and the shores 
of India, and on his return founded a monastery 
in Cornwall, which was since called after him 
Petrocstow, or Padstow. Several churches dedi- 
cated to him, both in Wales and Cornwall, attest 
the veneration paid to his memory in his native 
country. The paper is illustrated by several 
genealogies showing the connexion of St. David 
and other Cambrian saints with Ireland. Mr. 
Robert Day describes some bronze war-trumpets 
found in Ireland, which are usually called Danish. 
He shows that the side aperture for the mouth 
which they exhibit is peculiar to Ireland, and that 
those found in Denmark differ in other points from 
these specimens. He ascribes them to the pre- 
historic Bronze Age; but thinks they may have 
been used also during the succeeding Iron Age. 
Though the spread of education has nearly effaced 
the belief in charms and talismans in England, 
the Sister Isle still retains many such relics of 
past, and perhaps heathen, times. The people at 
Imokilly still administer to their cattle, when 
suffering from murrain, the water in which an 
agate ball, called the Imokilly amulet, has been 
dipped. The stone is now in possession of 
Maurice Fitzgerald, Esq., of Middleton, county 
Cork, and has from time immemorial belonged to 
his family, but nothing seems to be known of its 
origin. Ball ourney is also the happy possessor 
of a ball of t, to which similar virtues are 
ascribed. The “ Ballans,” or cup-shaped mark- 
ings so frequently found on rocks in Ireland, have 
hitherto puzzled all attempts to fathom their 
urpose and origin. Mr. W. F. Wakeman 
Son collected numerous examples in Fermanagh 
which are described and copied in the present 
number of the Journal. The two theories that 
they are fonts and mortars seem equally untenable. 
They are usually too small for the former purpose, 
and the oecurrence of several on one rock is in- 
explicable on this hypothesis. On the other hand, 
specimens of a conical shape, and those cut on the 
perpendicular face of a rock, would be useless as 
mortars. The most curious instance given by Mr. 
Wakeman is “St. Bridget’s Stone” at Killinagh, 
a boulder on whose table-like surface there are 
nine holes in acircle and another in the centre, 
each filled by an oval stone. At Iniskeen, on 
Lough Erne, there is a mutilated cross, the square 
base of which has a well-defined ballan at each 
angle, similar to those which are undoubtedly of 
pagan origin. An incised cross is found in the 


_ centre of the cup on a stone at Drumgay, but there 


is no reason for attributing it to Christian times. 
Possibly when Mr. Wakeman has compared a 
greater number of specimens, he will be able to 
throw some light on the meaning of these curious 
remains. 


The Black Pamphlet of Calcutta. The Famine 
of 1874. Bya Bengal Civilian. English Edition. 
(Ridgway.) This double-titled pamphlet, of 
eighty-two octavo pages, is prefaced by a letter to 
Mr. Fawcett, recommending its contents to the 
special attention of the Member for Hackney. Its 
accusation of misrepresentation and mismanage- 
ment, though mainly illustrated by individual 
procedure, must be regarded as more or less levelled 
at the collective Government in India. The one 
high functionary who is charged with making 
absurdly incorrect descriptions of the country in 
North Behar was not then addressing himself to 
a senate composed of strangers; and when he 
rated the assistance required for Tirhoot, Chum- 
parun, Sarun, Bhagalpur, and other tracts, his 
principle of putting on “margins” was no secret 
to his official controllers. Had it been otherwise, 
the situation would have been justified by special 
circumstances not here apparent. We readily 
grant that the system of vesting full responsibility 
in its more distinguished servants is one which a 
great Government must at times adopt. Where 





a political or administrative crisis presents itself, 
demanding immediate treatment, a king, viceroy 
or governor may find it necessary to delegate the 
general plan, as the component detail, to a trusted 
agent. And if right men are not set in right 
places, the blame must attach to that authority 
which, ignorantly, or yielding to some illegitimate 
influence, has made the error of selection. In 
the instance of the Indian famine, however, urgent 
as may have been the call for action, if any mis- 
take was really committed, it would be grossly un- 
just to the more prominent administratives and 
executives concerned, to throw upon their shoulders 
the whole burthen of responsibility. During the 
armistice preceding the formal conclusion of the 
Crimean War, a French officer complained to a 
chance English visitor at the Malakhoff, that 
while the British soldier was enjoying a Jue orten- 
tal in respect of messing, his countrymen could 
not even procure the most ordinary fresh légumes 
to relieve the hard and frugal fare of their daily 
rations. And there is little doubt that, as in the 
case of the camp before Sebastopol, and British 
hospitals and British garrisons connected with 
that camp (where commissariat shortcomings had 
been succeeded by commissariat superfluities)—so 
precautionary measures may, in some sense, have 
gone beyond the mark of necessity in checking the 
progress of the most recent Indian famine. But 
we are unable to accept the wholesale fiat of the 
“ Bengal Civilian,” who, professing to write in 
thorough earnest, and without any political aim, 
says (pp. 8-9), and the italics arelis own:—“ Of the 
nine and a half millions of pounds sterling spent on 
Samine relief, eight and a half millions were wasted 
—absolutely and utterly wasted.” The pamphlet 
he has produced in support of his views, however 
slousiie its occasional reasoning, will fail to con- 
vince the impartial reader that a greater fault has 
been committed in dealing with the threatened 
calamity than the exercise of over-caution in 
exaggerating, to some extent, the wants of the 
people, and, consequently, in making superfluous 
provisions to supply them. Whether or no such 
conviction, when attained, might be shaken by 
counter-statements and arguments, independently 
of the data now before the public, the case re- 
mains indisputably one in which Government in- 
tended to admit what is officially called “a mar- 
gin;” so that the real question at issue, if any, 
would be, not simply that relief measures had 
been excessive, but that they had been recklessly 
lavish, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss M. Bernam-Epwarps’ last novel, Felicia, 
is about to appear in a German translation, and 
also in a popular six-shilling edition in England. 


Mr. Wepmore’s second article on “The Rise 
of Naturalism in English Art”—to appear in 
Maemiillan’s Magazine—wi)l deal, we hear, with 
the work of Morland. 


Proressor Monier WILLIAMS, having just re- 
turned from India, has published an account of the 
efforts he has been making there for exciting an 
interest in the foundation of an Indian Institute 
at Oxford. Meetings have been held at Calcutta, 
Bombay, and other large towns, in which commit- 
tees have been formed, consisting of influential Eng- 
lish residents and natives, to promote this object. 
A requisition with 500 signatures attached has also 
been presented, praying that an Indian school 
should be founded at Oxford, in which Sanskrit, 
Arabic, and Persian, the classical languages of 
Hindu education, should be substituted for Latin 
and Greek. The Institute which it is contem- 
plated to establish will be a university building, 
containing lecture-rooms, library, museum, &c., 
with professors and teachers attached, and stand- 
ing in much the same relation to the dialects of 
India as the Taylor Institution does to the modern 
languages of Europe. Professor Monier Williams 
deprecates the idea of setting apart a single 
ollhege for the Indian selected candidates: this 
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would produce nothing but narrowness and exclu- 
siveness ; the candidates should rather be scattered 
through the university, and so enjoy its social 
advantages to the fullest, with the Institute as a 
centre and nucleus, But the Institute is intended 
for students from India and other students pur- 
suing Oriental studies as well as for candidates for 
the Indian Civil Service, and it is therefore desir- 
able that Oriental fellowships and scholarships 
and Indian travelling-fellowships should in time 
be connected with it. Professor Williams accord- 
ingly appeals for help to the members of the 
university, reminding them that India has offered 
its assistance towards the undertaking, and that 
“the university is made up of colleges, and col- 
leges of individuals.” 


Tue second course of lectures on Assyrian and 
Egyptian philology, held under the auspices of 
the Society of Biblical Archaeology, came to a 
close on May 1. The lectures have been a sur- 
prising success, fifty students altogether attend- 
ing, among them two ladies, one an Assyrian 
and one an Egyptian scholar. The expenses have 
been borne by private subscription ; the lecturers— 
Dr. Birch, Mr. Le Page Renouf and M. Edouard 
Naville in Egyptian, and the Rev. A. H. Sayce 
and Mr. W. Boscawen in Assyrian—having given 
their services gratuitously. Egyptian and Assyrian 
exercise-sheets have been issued in connexion 
with the lectures, besides an Egyptian grammar 
by Mr. Le Page Renouf, and an Assyrian sylla- 
bary, elementary grammar, and reading-book, by 
the Rev. A. H. Sayce. It is hoped that the 
lectures may be resumed next year; meanwhile 
the following works, to be published by Messrs. 
Bagster and Sons, are being prepared for the use 
of the students:—Selected Egyptian Texts and 
Translations, by Dr. S. Birch; Lectures on the 
Assyrian Syllabary and Grammar, by the Rev. 
A. H. Sayce; and The Annals of Essar-haddon, 
transliterated and analysed, by Mr. W. Boscawen. 


Tue Rev. E. R. Hodges is supplying a want 
that has been long felt by bringing out a new and 
enlarged edition of Cory’s Anctent Fragments, 
which will contain an introduction on “The 
Origin, Progress, and Results of Hieroglyphic and 
Cuneiform Decipherment,’ as well as one on 
“ Phoenician Literature.” New extracts will be 
included in the volume from Trogus Pompeius, 
Agathias, Hecataeus of Abdera, Agatharcides of 
Cnidus, Nicolas of Damascus, and others, and the 
book will be dedicated to Dr. Birch. 


Tue translation of the Sacred Books of the 
East, under the editorship of Prof. Max Miiller, 
of which a notice was given in the AcADEMY, 
February 12 and 19, is now being actively begun. 
Thanks to the pecuniary support of the University 
and the promises of assistance from some of the 
best Oriental scholars in England and India, the 
editor hopes to publish about three volumes a 
year, the whole series being completed in twenty- 
four volumes, the publication of which will pro- 
bably extend over eight years. Owing to the 
difficulty of decipherment and its consequent 
unpreparedness for historical treatment, the sacred 
literature of the Babylonians and Egyptians 
(whose Ritual, the Book of the Dead, is now 
being critically edited and translated) will not 
be included in the series, which will consist 
of selected sacred books of the Brahmans, the 
Buddhists, the Zoroastrians, and the followers of 
Confucius, Lao-tze and Mohammed. The services 
of Prof. Cowell, Dr. Legge, Mr. A. Burnell (of 
Tanjore), Prof. Childers, Prof. Kielhorn (of Poona) 
and Prof. Eggeling have been secured fot the 
undertaking. Besides his general superintendence 
of the work, Prof. Max Miiller will himself con- 
tribute a translation of the Hymns of the Rig- 
Veda. The translation of perhaps another Sanhitd, 
and one or two of the Brdhmanas or portions of 
them will be included in the series, as well as the 
principal Upanishads. An early appearance of a 
translation of the Bhagavadgitd, of the most 
important of the sacred Law-books, and of one 





at least of the Purdnas is also to be looked for, 
though there seems to be hardly room at present 
for some of the Jain books, the Granth of the 
Sikhs, and similar works illustrative of the later 
developments of religion in India, Among the 
first books of the Buddhists which will be pub- 
lished will be Sitras from the Digha Nikdya, a 
part of the Vinaya-pitaka, the Dhammapada, the 
Divydvaddna, and the Lalita- Vistara, or legendary 
life of Buddha. The chief portions of the King 
and the Shoo, the sacred books of the Confucians, 
will be given, while the Tao-te-king of the fol- 
lowers of Lao-tze, the Zendavesta of the Zoroas- 
trians, and the Kordn of the Mohammedans will 
be translated entire. Notes and introductions 
will accompany the translations. The importance 
of the work need not be pointed out, and the 
editor hopes that, if the interest excited by it con- 
tinues, the series of translations may be carried on 
by future generations of scholars until the whole 
of the vast literature which has been, or is, 
accepted as divine and authoritative by the civilised 
peoples of the earth shall be placed at the disposal 
of theologians and ethnologists. 





Tue dispute between Mr. Spedding and Dr. 
Abbott is becoming piquant. It appears, both 
from Mr. Spedding’s second article in the Con- 
temporary Review, and from the Introduction to 
his forthcoming work, What Bacon Was, which 
has been sent to us by Dr. Abbott, that the “ mis- 
understandings ” of which Dr. Abbott complained 
in his letter to us were before him when his 
Introduction to the Essays was in proof, and that 
he made an unsuccessful effort to embody some of 
Mr. Spedding’s results in a paragraph inconsistent 
with his own view, which he now withdraws. 
He undertakes to prove in his forthcoming work 
that Bacon misrepresented his relations to Essex, 
and alludes to investigations supplementary to Mr. 
Heath’s which are likely to be damaging to Bacon’s 
conduct as Chancellor. Meanwhile, he points out 
fairly enough that the way in which Mr. Spedding 
declines to pronounce against Bacon for reopening 
Dr. Stewart’s case after Mr. Heath’s investigation 
is as damaging to Bacon as his endeavour to 
pronounce in favour of Bacon before Mr. Heath’s 
report. Great stress is justly laid upon the high 
estimate in which Bacon held himself, and his 
intimates and men like Ben Jonson held him, but 
it is rather discouraging to be told Bacon was 
morally blind, and “ was of those who say ‘ we see’ ; 
therefore his sin remained.” It is quite true that 
Macaulay’s view of Bacon is plausible and sub- 
stantial enough to make it desirable that it should 
be restated with the needful modifications in 
reply to Mr. Spedding’s very elaborate and very 
candid special pleading, but there is nothing 
gained by saying that, as Chancellor, Bacon was 
the tool of Villiers because Villiers meddled 
against Bacon’s inclination in several cases, and 
induced him to reopen one, and because Bacon 
had little influence on matters of high policy. All 
the evidence shows that Bacon was an able and 
popular Chancellor, who made a conscience of 
despatching the business of his court quickly and 
well, though unfortunately he did not keep his 
hands clean. As a statesman he was really anxious 
to be of use to the Crown and to the State, though 
his service was not disinterested or self-sacrificing. 
He cared more than most for the public good, 
though in a lax age he was nota stickler for strict 
integrity; he cared for his reputation, though he 
did not care according to our standard for his 
rene dignity: and it isto be remembered that 

e was singularly free from rancour for an able 
man who rated himself high, and had been kept 
back unfairly. Dr. Abbott says :— 

“ Lord Macaulay exhibits Bacon as two halves. I 
have attempted to exhibit him as a whole; but I rest 
under the disadvantage—quite apart from my having 
no pretensions to the subtlety and delicacy of touch 
necessary to do justice to my own views, or even to 
make them fairly intelligible—that I have no an- 
tithetical epigram to hit off Bacon’s character in a 
form convenient for memory.” 





As for antithetical epigrams, we are better without 
them: as to subtlety and deli of touch, it 
cannot be commanded. Measure and simplicity of 
statement can be commanded y Alege 
and it is to be ho that in his forthcoming 
work Dr. Abbott will command them. Mr. Sped- 
ding’s second article is perhaps less telling 

his first; still, there are two forcible points— 
one is the contrast between Bacon's sick-bed piety 
at the time of his disgrace, and Dr. Abbott's 
paraphrase upon it; the other is a simple expres~ 
sion of surprise at Dr. Abbott’s theory that Bacon 
had war in his heart when he draughted peace 
proclamations.—Prof. Lewis Campbell protests 
effectively against matical over-precision in 
the revision of the English New Testament. Mr. 
Harrison’s dialogue on “ Humanity,” in reply to 
the Rector of Lincoln, shows effectively enough 
that the continuous influence of the race is an 
impressive thought, and that “‘ Humanity ” satisfies 
the current working definition of an organism ; 
the charge that Comtism is hostile to free science 
is evaded on the ground that the Rector of Lincoln 
obviously has not read Comte. 


In the Fortnightly Review Mr. Chamberlain 
argues that the right method of dealing with the 
ublicans is to authorise town councils to buy up 
icences, either to extinguish them altogether, 
work them upon the Gothenburg plan, or lease 
them on regulations of their own. From statistics 
in his article and Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth’s, it 
appears it would cost Birmingham 87,000/. a year 
for twenty years to get rid of the publicans, and 
that it would cost Teuke 108,0007. a year to. 
get rid of the National, British, and Wesleyan 
schools. Mr. Lewes's second article on Material- 
ism is mostly oceupied with enforcing the very 
difficult Comtist conception that a higher science 
rests on a lower and yet cannot be resolved into 
it, and with reassuring Spiritualists on the usual 
grounds: he hardly feels the real difficulty; which 
is that most people’s finer thoughts and feelings 
are very intermittent, and that they are therefore 
anxious to think they have immortal souls which 
may possibly after death attain to an habitual 
state which in life is plainly hopeless. Mr. 
Bagehot continues his delightful series of articles 
on the “Assumptions of English Political 
Economy,” dealing this time with the movement of 
capital, showing in detail how that movement is 
effected now and by what degrees it became pos- 
sible. Professor Jevons on “Cruelty to Animals” 
is rather puzzling than suggestive ; he shows that 
uninstructed feeling on the subject is very irra- 
tional, and seems to draw the inference that it 
should be overruled rather than rationalised. 


Mr. Tytor’s article on “ Ordeals and Oaths” in 
Macmillan’s Magazine is, if one may dare say 0, 
back-handed ; he treats “ association of ideas ” as 
areal live thing, and so misses the observation 
which is obvious that most ordeals were simply 
empirical tests to ascertain whether the prisoner 
who asserted his innocence believed what he was 
saying. Mrs. Masson concludes her pleasant 
little study of Mrs, Thrale; she seems to think 
it was a sufficient reason for marrying Piozzi 
that she loved him and he made her happy: but 

rsonal happiness is never a sufficient reason by 
itself for any conspicuous and important act of 
a person who is a public character with many re- 
lations and past middle life. Mr. Leland is as 
amusing in Pidgin English as in German English, 
but more difficult. 


In Fraser there is a compact and readable ac- 
count of Bonivard, the prisoner of Chillon. 


In Belgravia Mr. Swinburne’s poem may be 
understood as a serious assertion that sun-worship 
spiritualised will be the religion of the future. 


In the Cornhill Mr. Leslie Stephen speaks of 
Macaulay with more precision and — than 
most of the reviewers of Mr. Trevelyan’s Life. The 
article on Spelling is full of the eccentricities of 
dictionary-makers, even Dr. Johnson; and it will 
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be new to most readers to find how much abortive 
ee and rigour there was in the first edition of 
‘ebster. 


In Temple Bar Mr. Trollope’s new novel, The 
American Senator, opens with a moral map of an 
English country town. 

In the Revue des Deux Mondes for April 15 M. 
Paul Janet gives a singularly clear and succinct ac- 
count of the doctrine of Saint-Simon, as distinct 
from that of his school, with the result of showing 
that in its successive phases it was very little more 
than a speculative anticipation of the actual move- 
ment of society in modern France, which appeared 
paradoxical because the writer made a parade of 
an independent system which he did not possess, 
and also because he ignored the + genes persist- 
ence of fragments of a past which are as far as 
ever from being eliminated. M. Gaston Boissier's 
article on the first persecutions of the Church 
maintains as much as possible of the traditional 
view ; he points out at we ae laws might 
be put in force against the Christians, and believes 
that on ten distinct occasions the emperors issued 
orders for enforcing those laws. His discussion 
of the motives of the persecutors omits two of the 
weightiest: the anticipation of the Second Ad- 
vent, and the horrible orgies (which there are no 
grounds whatever for denying) of some Gnostic 
sects, who in time of persecution always con- 
formed. 


In the same journal for May there is an inter- 
esting account of the way in which the mounted 
Indian tribes south of Buenos Ayres harass the 
frontier, by M. Ebelot, an engineer employed by 
the Argentine Government, who witnessed the 
repulse of one of their most formidable raids. 











NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Lerrers from Paraguay give deplorable accounts 
of the condition of that unhappy country. In 
consequence of the reign of misrule and the 
arbitrary proceedings of Government during the 
past planting season, scarcely any crops had been 
put in, and in consequence even maize, which is 
produced almost spontaneously, and which is the 
great staple food-plant of the country, has already 
reached famine prices. Two streams of exodus 
from the country have set in and threaten to re- 
move altogether the scanty population. On the 
one hand those who are able to take a passage are 
filling the steamers which go down to Argentine 
territory—the last vessel took eighty-three Para- 
guayans—and on the other the extremely poor 
are being received northwards overland into the 


Brazilian provinces. 


Some particulars of an earthquake which oc- 
curred at Buenos Ayres on April 8 may be of 
interest, especially as there is no record of any 
disturbance of this kind having been previously 
experienced in this part of South America. The 
shock occurred at 4.55 in the morning, and the 
undulation of the ground appears to have been in 
the direction from north to south, or following the 
line of the Atlantic coast, and was felt most 
severely in Salto Oriental (on the Uruguay), at 

in Garcia I., and in Tigre, San Fernando, 
and San Isidro, in the vicinity of Buenos Ayres, 
though the damage done seems to have been con- 
fined to breaking windows and bulging or cracking 
the walls of some buildings. The earthquake was 
not experienced at all, as far as is yet known, in 
the interior provinces, or on the western coast ; 
and it is remarkable that the great earthquakes 
which have occurred so frequently on the Pacific 
side of the continent, such as that of 1835, which 
destroyed the capital of Concepcion, in Chile, or 
that which laid Mendoza in ruins, were not felt 
at all in Buenos Ayres. 


A most complete and systematic account of the 
portion of the great plain of China which sur- 
rounds Peking, and of the mountainous country 
which extends thence to the line of the Great 





Wall, by Dr. E. Breitschneider, Physician to the 
Russian Embassy, is about to be published as a 
supplementary of Petermann’s Mitthetlungen. 
The work is the condensed result of many ex- 
cursions in all directions from the capital during 
nine years of service there, and touches upon 
almost every subject connected with this most 
interesting region of China. The topographical 
and archaeological details are illustrated by an 
original map by the author, and the vegetation 
and fauna of the district have been carefully 
studied. Peking has generally been reckoned as 
one of the most populous centres of the globe, the 
number of its inhabitants being set down by most 
authorities and by official figures at between one 
and two millions; but Dr. Breitschneider affirms, 
from his own intimate knowledge of the city, that 
its population does not exceed half-a-million at 
the very most. The confirmations of Marco 
Polo’s descriptions of the vicinity of Peking, 
derived from his researches, will be of interest to 
the commentators on that traveller's work. Among 
other points, he shows the probable truth of 
Marco Polo’s statement, that the new town of 
Peking, built by Kublai-Khan (corresponding to 
the present Manchu city), was separated from the 
older town by water, by tracing the construction 
during the Kin dynasty of a canal from the river 
Han-ho through the city to the Pei-ho, afterwards 
closed up on account of inundations caused by the 
rapid swellings of the former stream. 


Tue chief paper in the Geographical Magazine 
for this month is one in which the information we 
at present possess about the island of Sokotra is 
gathered from various authorities into a concise 
sketch of its history, people, geography, climate, 
and productions, and it is accompanied by a large 
scale map derived chiefly from the surveys of 
Haines and Wellsted. In view of the renewed 
interest of Britain in this island, which occupies 
such an important position in the line of traffic 
between the Suez Canal and India, this essay is 
especially welcome. Our relations with the ruler 
of the island, which are almost precisely similar 
to those in which we stand to the Sultan of the 
territory of Lahej, adjoining the Peninsula of 
Aden, are thus described :— 

“In January of the present year, H. M. 8. Briton, 
commanded by Capt. Lindesay Brine, with General 
Schneider, the political resident at Aden, on board, 
proceeded to Sokotra with a view to establishing 
such relations as would prevent the island from being 
occupied by any other power . . . General Schneider 
negotiated a treaty with the Sultan which was signed 
and solemnly agreed to by himself, his heir and other 
members of the family. On his side the Sultan pro- 
mised never to cede Sokotra to any foreign power, 
and never to allow any settlement to be made on it 
without the consent of the British Government.” 








NEW YORK LETTER, 
New York: April, 1876. 

In the library edition of the works of Edgar 
Allan Poe, published in this country, is given a 
part of Mr. J. H. Ingram’s memoir of Poe, of 
which I quote the following :— 

“There is a scandalous story told of him [Poe] by 
Griswold m support of his wholesale denunciation of 
Poe as a plagiarist, and which, although the accuser 
does not state to what period of the poet’s life it 
refers, really relates to this epoch. Griswold, on the 
authority, he asserts, of a Philadelphia newspaper, 
declares that Poe reprinted a popular work on con- 
chology, written by the well-known naturalist, 
Captain Thomas Brown, as by himself, ‘and actually 
took out a copyright for the American edition of Brown’s 
work, and omitting all mention of the English original, 
pretended in the preface to have been under great 
obligation to several scientific gentlemen of this city.’ 
For ten years after Poe’s death this vile calumny 
circulated unanswered wherever the poet’s biography 
was told, and, although many of the American literati 
must have known the untruth of the story, no one 
ventured to explain the facts until ultimately it came 
under the notice of the person of all others best 





able to disprove it, which he did through the columns 
of the Home Journal. Professor Wyatt, a Scotchman 
of considerable erudition and scientific attainments, 
formed Poe’s acquaintance, and obtained his assistance 
in the compilation of several works on natural history ; 
among others a Manual of Conchology, and to this 
Poe, whose scientific knowledge was most compre- 
hensive and exact, contributed so largely that the 
publishers were fully justified in using his popular 
name on the title-page, although he only received a 
share in the profits. Captain Brown’s Zext Book of 
Conchology necessarily bears some resemblance to the 
combined work of Poe and Wyatt from the simple 
fact that both treatises are founded on the system laid 
down by Lamarck, but the absurd charge that one is 
therefore plagiarised from the other can only have 
arisen from gross ignorance or wilful falsehood.” 


The book on conchology referred to has been a 
bone of contention among Poe’s biographers for 
along time. Although they all speak positively 
about it, neither side could prove their story. 
The truth is that the book is very rare, and was 
suppressed before many copies were printed, 
The only copy I know of is in the possession of 
Mr. George P. Philes, a well-known bibliomaniac 
connected with the publishing house of Scribner, 
Armstrong and Co., of this city. The title of Poe’s 
work is as follows :— 

“The Conchologist’s First Book; or, a System 
of Testaceous Malacology, arranged expressly for 
the use of Schools, in which the Animals, ac- 
cording to Cuvier, are given with the Shells, a 
Great Number of New Species Added, and the 
whole brought up, as accurately as possible, to the 
present condition of the Science. By Edgar A, 
Poe. With Illustrations of Two Hundred and 
Fifteen Shells, presenting a correct Type of each 
Genus. Philadelphia: published for the Author 
by Haswell, Barrington, and Haswell, and for 
sale by the principal Booksellers in the United 
States. 1839, 12mo. pp. 156, including ‘ Glossary 
of Terms used in rer he and ‘ Index.’” 

The title of Captain Brown’s book, published in 
Glasgow in 1837, is the Conchologist’s Text Book 
and is about the same as the foregoing; Mr. 
Philes has compared the two books word for word 
and finds them alike. Here and there a word is 
left out or transposed, but Poe's work is un- 
questionably a plagiarism from Captain Brown, 
even to the illustrations. It will be seen by the 
dates that the American edition was published 
two years after Brown's. Mr. Richard Henry 
Stoddard, who is perhaps the best informed of 
Poe's biographers, has never had any doubts as to 
the existence of the work in question, although 
Mr. Philes’s copy is the first one he has seen. 
Mr. Stoddard’s memoir of Poe in Harper's Maga- 
zine contained the freshest and most carefully 
investigated facts in regard to this singular genius 
that have been published; and other writers on 
the same subject have taken copiously from him 
without the slightest acknowledgment. There 
are two persons I could mention who borrowed 
some of his private papers even, and appropriated 
their contents without as much as “by your 
leave,” much less thanks. The statements made 
about Poe by Griswold, unpleasant though they 
be, are no doubt true; it is the manner in which 
they are laid bare that is so enraging. 

The last volume in Putnam's Brief Biography 
series is on “ French Political Leaders,” and is 
written by Mr. Edward King, author of the 
Southern States of North America. Mr. King was 
in Paris at the time he wrote his last book, which 
bears the evidence of personal experience and 
knowledge. Mr. King is one of our youngest and 
most promising writers. He is a graduate of that 
famous school of journalism, the Springfield, Mass., 
Republican, a paper which has given more first- 
rate journalists to this country than any other out- 
side of New York. 

In a review of Mr. King’s Southern States 
of North America, which appeared in the 
Acapemy on February 26, Mr. Edward Peacock 
says of an illustration in the book, entitled “ The 
Low Country Planter lived in a luxurious but 
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careless way,” that it “ ought not to have appeared. 
It is not good as a sketch, and, although its 
meaning is clear enough, it does nothing towards 
the illustration of the matter in hand.” Mr. 
Peacock is quite right ; but it is only fair to the 
author and Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong and Co. 
to say that the picture referred to does not appear 
in the American edition of the book. I have 
only seen it in the English edition, and am happy 
to say that it is an impossible American scene, 
not only now, but even in the days of slavery. 

The remarkable success of the Bric-a-brac 
series, published by Scribner, Armstrong and Oo., 
and edited by Mr. R. H. Stoddard, has called for 
another series somewhat similar, to be entitled 
the Sans souct series. The new series is 
wider in scope, and will treat of literature and 
art, and historical and biographical matters; the 
first volume is to be issued in April, and will be 
entitled Men and Manners of One Hundred Years 
Ago. 

Mr. Chas. Sotheran, a bookseller’s clerk in 
this city, has just written and published an 
imposing pamphlet, entitled Percy Bysshe Shelley 
as a Philosopher and a Reformer, including an 
original sonnet by Mr. C. W. Frederickson. You 
will get an idea of the style of this pamphlet when 
I tell you that the author does not hesitate to 
speak of the dead poet’s “ cinereal ashes.” 

The Ladies’ Branch of the Centennial Com- 
mittee feel no little pride in the fact that they 
proposed and succeeded in getting an opening 
march written by Wagner, for which they paid 
him $5,000. Mrs. Gillespie, who is a great grand- 
daughter of Benjamin Franklin, and is at the 
head of the Ladies’ Department of the Centennial, 
originated the idea of getting Wagner to write 
the march, and took upon herself the responsibility 
of its successful carrying-out. It is a great relief 
to the minds of the music-loving that Theodore 
Thomas has been placed at the head of the musical 
department of the coming celebration. The 
selection was well made, and has given great 
satisfaction. At one time it was feared that 
some more pushing and less worthy leader would 
have the place ; as it is, we feel perfectly sure that 
none but the best music will be played, and that 
it will be played in the best manner. 

J. L. Greper. 








THE WILL OF GERVASE MARKHAM, 


THE following extracts from the will of this well- 
known author, which has beeu hitherto unknown, 
will be read with some interest. The will is 
registered in the court at York. 

“30th November, 1636. Gervase Markham of 
Dunham co. Nottingham Esquire. To be buryed in 
the quire at Laneham neere adjoyninge to the place 
where my father was buryed, against the East 
windowe of the quire, where I will and require yt my 
executour, William Tirwhitt of Kettleby Esq., doe cause 
@ monument to be made both for my father & my 
selfe, with an inclosure of iron barres, to the value of 
e markes, or there aboutes. To the poore of Laneham 
& Dunham 3/. 6s. 8d. each; to the poore of Darlton 
& Rynell 47.; & if I had not bene forced by officers 
contrary to my minde in my life tyme, I should have 
made my guift better to the poore of Dunham and 
Laneham by xx/i. All my goodes, ete., to be apprysed 
by Originall Byron of Stoakham gent., Mr John 
Reynolds of East Retforde gent., & Thos Lees of 
Darlton gen. They, with my ex" and supervisors, to 
make choise of sixe poore men to be syx musketeers 
to attend my corpes att the time of my buryall; and 
the said syx to be furnished with syx blacke freese 
coates, souldyer-like, and that these six onely doe 
attend my corpes and discharge their musketts att the 
layinge my corpes in the grave, they being on the 
outside of the quire. They also to cause 2 beefes and 
six muttons to be killed, & the dyett to be made in this 
manner, boyled beefe, roste beeffe ; & the syx muttons 
to be all baked, venison-wyse, without any more super- 
fluity, and this to be generally to all that shall 
come to my funerall for their entertainment without 
any further addition, excepting breade & beare 
in plenty. They to provide me a learned divine, 








viz. Mr. Clarke dwelling neare to my supervisor, 
Robert Markham, Esquire, or some other who(m) he 
will nominate, to preach a funerall sermon for mee, 
& that, if he please, his text may be these wordes, 
viz., ‘What man is he that liveth & shall not see 
death?’ Frances ladye Willughbie, of Parham is 
bound to me in ecli. yerely. To John & Robert 
sonnes of my cosen Abraham Markham of Toombie 
Esq. & Jane their mother, each 20/. a year for life. 
To Winnifride wife of George Nicholson, being my 
Kinswoman & to her sister Lucie Frechvile, 30/. 
each. To my kinsman Thomas Markham son of 
George M. late of Allerton Esq. deceased 20/. Kins- 
man Thos. Beliall son of John B. late citizen of 
London, & lately dwelling there in Paternoster 
Rowe, deceased, 20/7. Servant Richard Markham the 
house in Laneham in which he dwelleth, for his life. 
Whereas one John Bassett of Sledborowe Esq. deceased, 
& Anthony Santon of Santon gent. (who is now 
prisoner) did become bounden to me in 500/. which 
was above xx yeares ago forfeited to me, uppon which 
I had longe agoa judgement against the said Anthony, 
uppon which he hath longe lyen prisoner in the 
Kinge’s gaole for the countie of Surrey, commonly 
called the prison of the White Lyon (as I take it); 
& whereas John Scott, doctor in divinity, deane of 
Yorke, did become bounden to me by one obligacion 
of 200/. for the payment of 100/. to mee, uppon which 
(being become forfeited) I have putt in sute the said 
John Scott, and have outlawed him for not appearing, 
& have lately caused a capias utlagatum to be layed 
uppon him in the prison of the Gatehouse, where he 
then was prisoner, & so still remayneth for anie 
thirge I knowe to the contrary; my will is 
that my kinsman Raphe Frechvill counsellor at 
the lawe with his sisters Mary wife of Eustace 
Seamer gent., Winifred wife of George Nichol- 
son, Theodosia, Lucie and Margarett Frechville 
shail have the benifitt of the said obligations. 
Whereas Francis Bawde gent., John Bawde gent his 
brother, and Lawr. Eatcn Esq. their brother in law 
did become bounden to me by an obligacion in 1,200/. 
for tue payment of 600/., which being forfeited I out- 
lawed them for not appeareing, & the said John is 
prisoner in the King’s Bench, I give the obligation 
to John, Robert, Francis, Eliz. and Ellen Mark- 
ham, children of my cosen Abraham Markham Esq, 
my frehold landes in the counties of Nott’ and Yorke, 
my leases in the parsonages of Dunham and Lane- 
ham, & in landes & tithes in Milford, Steeton & 
Lumby co. York, & the residue of my estate, to 
Wm Tirwhitt Esq. He my ex". My two kinsmen 
Robert Markham of Sydebrooke Esq. ard John 
Frechvill of Staley Esq. supervisors. To the said 
Robert one crimson velvet saddle embroydered with 
gold with the furniture, and one double armour lyned 
and laced with gold lace & satten, one case of 
pistolls embroydred with mother of pearle; and all 
my other ordinary armor in the custody of Mr. 
Reynolds at Retford, with all French pistolles & 
carbines thereunto belonging. Whereas the said Wm 
Tirwhit owes me 1100/., he to pay 5007. to his son 
Francis when of age, and §00/. to his dau. Mary, 
when of age, or married. ‘To my cosen, Robert 
Tirwhitt, the sonne of my ex’, all my best apparell, 
as namely my skarlett cloake, my skarlet coate, my 
buffe coate laced with gold & silver, my sattin 
dublets, sattin house, & cloth of gould & cloth of 
silver breeches, & divers other claakes lyned with 
velvet, & all such other of my apparell as he shall 
make choice of. To Frauncis L. Willughbie of 
Parham the best horse that I have, to be chosen by 
himselfe ; and to his Ladye one rolle of broade gould 
lace conteyning by estimacon xijli., in my little trunck 
in a eabbynet. Wheras I have in my cabbynett 
certeine parcells of sattin, velvet, cambrick, hollon, 
garters, roses, skarfes, & other such conceyted 
ornaments, I intend hereafter to dispose of them, & 
will not have them to passe by any generall wordes 
but referr them to be distributed by my ex" to such 
persons as I shall hereafter name.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE KOT LANGUAGE. 

Oxford: May 6, 1876. 

The letter which Prince L.-L. Bonaparte ad- 
dressed to you, and which you published in the 
last number of the ACADEMY, is written in so 
excellent a spirit that, though on the eve of my 
departure for Germany, and very busy with pack- 
ing my books and papers, I must write a few 
lines of thanks for His Imperial Highness. There 
is a sound ring in all he says in defence of the 
cause of true scholarship, and even if he had ex- 
pressed his dissent from my own opinions in much 
stronger language, I should have felt that I was 
face to face with an honest scholar, and should 
have thanked him for his corrections with all my 
heart. 

What I wrote on the Samoyedic languages in 
general was written in 1853, and was chiefly 
founded on Castrén’s researches, as far as they 
were then available. (See “ Letter to Chevalier 
Bunsen, On the Turanian Languages,” p. 17.) 
Strongly as I adhere to the general principles laid 
down in my letter to Chevalier Bunsen, there are 
many things in it which, as I have said again and 
again, I hold no longer. It was my first attempt 
in Comparative Philology; it was confessedly a 
tentative essay. My chief object then was to 
show that the Science of Language must look be- 
yond the narrow barriers of the Aryan and Semitic 
families of speech, that it must recognise those 
two species of language as the result of a more 
general development, and that the principles of 
that more general development can best be studied 
in what I ventured to call the Turanian languages, 
in the widest sense of that word. In some re- 
spects the effects produced by my Essay have 
gone far beyond what I myself wished and ex- 
pected; but by this time my book, so far as many 
of its details are concerned, is antiquated, and its 
interest, if any, purely historical. I do not wish 
to see it quoted, least of all as an authority 
against such men as Schiefner. 

With regard to the Kot language, Schiefner’s 
special researches on it belong to a much later 
period. Ihave had no time since to examine his 
Essay, and it is not at all likely that I shall ever 
find time again to work out the problem whether 
the Samoyedic languages may added to the 
Altaic class, as Castrén at one time imagined, or 
whether they must be excluded from it and treated 
as independent fragments of human speech, like 
Basque and the Caucasian languages, as Schiefner 
now seems to have proved. Therefore, to quote 
me, though I have never pronounced an opinion 
on Schiefner’s Essay, as an authority against him 
seems to me nothing but scientific fencing, which, 
to my mind, is much worse than any amount of 
blundering. 

If Schiefner is right, I am wrong, and I shall 
be the first to say so. I can never understand 
why scholars should be so unwilling to confess 
that they have been wrong. We are not ashamed 
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to say that we are taller, or stronger, or better ; 
then, why should we be ashamed to say that we 
are wiser than we were twenty yearsago? There 
are mistaken opinions which at the time were far 
more creditable to those who held and defended 
them than their later correction. In 1853 it 
required a careful study of facts then generally 
oe and, considering that we were then 
still living in ante- Darwinian days, it re- 
quired some amount of scientific courage to 
maintain that the differences between the Samoy- 
edic and the other Altaic languages might 
explained as the result of linguistic develop- 
ment. The study of the Samoyedic dialects, how- 
ever, has since that time made rapid progress, and 
if such “ specialists” as Schiefner and Prince L.-L. 
Bonaparte now hold that the gulf between the 
Kot language and Finnish cannot be bridged over 
by any conceivable development, I am the first to 
bow to their authority, at hat so long as I cannot 
find time to form my own opinion independently. 

All these things are perfectly understood among 
men vom Fach, It is when scholars appeal to the 
public at large that they begin to fence and to act 
a part, looking for plausible arguments and sacri- 
ficing everything for the sake of a temporary 
triumph. I love the man who can say, “I did not 
know;” I love the man who can say, “I was 
wrong;” and I protest with all my might against 
the assumed air of omniscience and infallibilty, 
particularly in matters where we all have to learn 
and unlearn every day of our life. 

F. Max MUrrer. 








MR. W. W. PARKINSON'S “PRINCIPLES OF HAR- 
MONY,” AND MR. A. J. ELLIS’S APPENDIX TO 
HELMHOLTZ, 

Garstang, Lancashire : May 1, 1876. 

Will you kindly give insertion to the following 
statement in reference to Mr. Ellis’s explanation 
in your last issue? It appears that in investigat- 
ing two different but kindred subjects—Just 
Intonation on the one part, and the Principles 
of Harmony on the other—Mr. Ellis and I, in- 
dependently of and unknown to each other, have, 
by apparently different processes, arrived at pre- 
cisely the same results. These results have been 
considered by him of sufficient importance to form 
the subject of a paper on what he calls “ Musical 
Duodenes, or the Theory of Constructing Instru- 
ments with Fixed Tones in Just, or Practically Just, 
Intonation,” which was read at a meeting of the 
my Society, November 19, 1874, and afterwards 
added, as part of his Appendix XIX., to his trans- 
lation of Helmholtz’s Sensations of Tone. In 
addition to the application of these results to the 
chief subject of his paper, as expressed in the 
title, he seems to have re-discovered a previous 
discovery of mine—that they were equally ap- 
plicable to a far more important and extensive 
subject, an explanation of the general principles 
of Harmony—and, to a certain but very limited 
extent, has applied them to that purpose. In 
this light, then, it will be seen that Mr. Ellis’s 
statement “ that these resemblances are accidental, 
our mode of derivation and usual tabular forms, 
with the intention and application of those forms, 
being essentially different,” while keeping within 
the strict confines of truth, is, nevertheless, ex- 
tremely well calculated, by its ambiguity, for 
creating a false impression. 

Similar ambiguous language occurs in reference 
to his Table IV. Mr. Ellis considers its “ essen- 
tials” to be “everything for which it was con- 
structed.” I take them to be the actual facts 


‘ which are there symbolically represented, and in 


this respect his Table IV. is an “exact counter- 
part” of my Table of Harmony Sounds. So also 
are his “ Heptad,” “ Decad,” and “Harmonic 
Cell,” exact counterparts of corresponding “ Sys- 
tems” in my Principles of Harmony. These 
coincidences are not simply “apparent,” nor do 
they depend upon “being reduced to ordinary 
musical notation,” as Mr. Ellis’s very suggestive 





remark would lead one to infer. The “ ambigui- 
ties of musical notation ” have no influence upon 
the facts, as the coincidences would be the same 
if any of the corresponding harmonic schemes 
were reduced to the same notation, whatever that 
notation may be. 

My “ System of Harmony Sounds,” as it appears 
in section 26 of my treatise, is determined by the 
facts stated in the text, not by any theoretical 
explanation of those facts. Whether Helmholtz’s 
theory of consonance and dissonance be right or 
wrong is of no moment, as it does not affect the 
facts. Mr. Ellis accepts the facts, as witness his 
corresponding ‘‘ Heptad.” 

But, besides the actual coincidences referred to 
by Mr. Ellis, there are other harmonic schemes of 
his which very nearly coincide with mine. His 
“ Hepta-Decad ” and his “ Duodene ” are instances. 
By an interchange of one sound the latter becomes 
my “mode of sounds” (primary or secondary), of 
which his selected tonic agrees with my tonic as 
determined by its position of rest. Again, in the 
article “ Duodene” (Stainer and Barrett's Dic- 
tionary) Mr. Ellis, referring to his Heptad, says 
it has “all the elements of chord-relationship.” A 
very similar expression, relating to my corre- 
sponding “‘ System,” occurs in a note on page 30 of 
my Principles of Harmony. 

W. W. Parkinson. 








CHAUCER'S “ BICCHED BONES.” 
1 Cintra Terrace, Cambridge : May 6, 1876. 

In the “ Pardoner’s Tale,” Chaucer mentions a 

air of dice by the curious title of bicched bones. 

he sense of bicched has always been an unsolved 
crux, which has baffled all the editors, and of 
which no explanation has ever been offered. But 
the problem is not beyond the reach of patient 
investigation, and I think the following will be 
found convincing. If not, I have not exhausted 
all the evidence, but can accumulate more proofs. 

Tyrwhitt altered the reading to bicchel bones, 
because he found in Kilian that the Old Dutch 
bikkel meant a huckle-bone. The connexion here 
suggested is right, but the emendation was un- 
necessary. The MSS. mostly have bicched, and 
not one of them has bicchel. He overlooked the 
fact that the word bones is a part of the phrase. 
Just as an engraving is an engraved picture, but 
not an engraving picture, in like manner a bicchel 
is a bicched bone, but not a bicchel bone. 

The general reading of the MSS. was remark- 
ably confirmed by Mr. Wright, who adduced a 
second instance of the phrase from the Towneley 
Mysteries, p. 241, where one of the soldiers who 
dices for the garment of our Saviour curses the 
“‘bychid bones” for having deceived him. 

It escaped his notice, however, that, almost 
immediately afterwards (Town. Myst., p. 242) 
Pilate abuses a soldier by calling him “ unbychid, 
unbayn.” Now unbayn means “crooked,” “ per- 
verse ;” but what does wnbychid mean ? 

The answer is, that a “bychid bone” means a 
bone marked or engraved with dots, and capable 
of being used as die for gaming; but an “ un- 
bychid bone” is one that remains unmarked, and 
is therefore useless. Pilate calls the man useless 
and perverse. 

The solution of the problem is one that is not 
quite obvious at first; but the evidence for it is 
very considerable. It is, that bécched is another 


form of picched, which again isa variation of picked, |. 


with the sense of pecked, pricked, pitted, spotted, 
or marked. 

Out of the evidence that can be adduced, I 
select some. Our beak is also spelt peak; the 
Welsh pig means both a beak, a pike, and a peak ; 
and to say that a bird pecks with its beak is to 
repeat the same root in a different form. This 
suggests that 6 and p are to be interchanged here. 
But again, to pitch is also spelt pick; it is spelt 
pick by Shakespeare, Cor. I. i. 104. And it is also 
spelt picche, as in Piers Plowman, B. vi. 105, 
where it means to peck, Thus bicche, picche, pitch, 
pick, and peck are mere variants of the same word. 








Now take the following extracts from Hex- 
ham’s Dutch Dictionary. “Een Bickel, ofte (¢.c. 
or) Pickel, a huckle-bone or a die. Bickelen, ofte 
Pickelen, to play at dice. Bickelen, ofte Pickelen, 
to cutt, stake, or engrave. Een Bickeler, ofte 
Bicker, a stone-hewer, stone-carver, or cutter. 
Bicken, to cut or carve.” 

The Icel. pikka means both to pick and 
to prick, The A.S. picung, lit. a picking, 
means a stigma, a mark caused by burning. To 
pink is a nasalised form of pick, in the sense of to 
— especially to prick lightly or easily. So 

Teinsius explains the German “ Pickel ” as “ein 
kleines Fleck, ein kleines Geschwiir auf der 
Haut ;” and the verb “ pickeln ” by “ sanft picken, 
mit etwas Spitzigem leise berihren;” «¢. it 
means to “ pink.” The German for “ pick,” in the 
sense of pick-axe, is spelt both Bicke and Picke 
(Fliigel). 

In the North of England the term picks refers 
to the suit of diamonds at cards ; but, in French, 
picque refers to the suit of spades. I explain this 
by supposing that picks really mean spots, or what 
we now call, possibly by a corruption, pips. 

I conclude that becched certainly means picked, 
pecked, or pinked, that is, lightly pricked with 
spots or pips; by which process the formerly “ un- 
bychid” bones were rendered useful for gaming, 
and became serviceable dice. 

Water W, SKRAT. 








The Evitor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti- 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their avd in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible, 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, May 13.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: “On Chaucer,” by 
F. J. Furnivall. 

3 P.M. Physical: Exhibition of Large Nicol’s Prisms, by W. 
Spottiswoode ; “The Original Spectrum-Microscope, and its 
Recent Improvements,” by H. C. Sorby. 

3 P.M. New Philharmonic Concert, St. James’s Hall. 

3.45 P.M. Botanic. 

Mon pay, May 15.—8 P.M. British Architects : “ The New Guildhall at 
Plymouth,” by Messrs. Norman and Hine. ' 
Tommmag. May 16.—3 P.M. Royal ay :“ Geology, &c., of India, 
u c pan. 


W. Farr. 

8 P.M. Civil Engineers. 

8.30 P.M. Zoological. 

WEDNESDAY, May 17.—1 P.M. Horticultural. . 

3 p.m. East India Association : * A Privy Council for India,” by 
Major Evans Bell. 

7 P.M. Meteorological: “The Present Condition of Maritime 
Meteorology,” by R. H. Scott; “The Mean Temperature of 
Every. Day at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 1814-73,” by 
J. Glaisher ; “* The Meteorology of Mozufferpore for 1875," yy 
C. N. Pearson ; “ New Wind Chart,” by Lieut.-Col. G. E. 


Bulger. 

8P.M. Society of Arts: “Railway Safety Appliances,” by F. J. 

Bramwell. 

8 P.M. Archaeological A iation 

8 P.M. British Archaeological : “* Brittany and Britain,” by Dr. J. 
8 mé, 


. ene 

THURSDAY, i! 18.3 P.M. Royal Institution: “ Voltaic Electri- 
city,” by Prof. Tyndall. 

4PM. Zoological (Davis Lecture): “ The Manatee,” by Dr. J. 


urie. 
6 P.M. Philosophical Club. 
7 P.M. Numismatic. s 
8 P.M. Chemical. 5 
8.30 P.M. Royal. Antiquaries. 
Fripay, May 19.—3 P.M. Mr. Charles Hallé’s Third Beethoven Re- 
cital, St. James’s Hall. 
8 P.M. Society of Arts :‘* Competition and its Effects on Education,” 
by Dr. G. Birdwood. 
8 P.M. Philological : Anniversary—President’s “ Annual Address,’ 
by the Rev. Dr. Morris. . 
9 P.M. Royal Institution : “ Recent Discoveries at Olympia,” by 
C. T. Newton. 











SCIENCE. 


Physical Geography : or, the Terraqueous Globe 
and its Phenomena. By William Des- 
borough Cooley. (London: Dulau & Co., 
1876.) 


Tuts latest work of the veteran geographer, 
Mr. Cooley, is in many respects a remark- 
able one, though its title to some extent be- 
lies its aim. In answering the question 
“What is Physical Geography ? ” which Mr. 
Cooley proposes to himself in the preface to 
his work, he has adopted a view of the 
subject which is certainly novel, but which, 
in the light of the definitions ordinarily ac- 
cepted, is incorrect. Excluding the “ Erd- 
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kunde”’ of the Germans, or the “ Kosmos ” 
of Humboldt, which take a wider range, the 
generally acknowledged aim of Physical 
Geography may be taken as it is defined by 
Sir John Herschel to be— 


“the description of the actual state of the 
earth’s surface in its three great divisions—land, 
sea, and air, as prepared for the habitation of 
organic beings, and as exhibiting the play of all 
those complex agencies on which depend the dis- 
tribution of temperature and moisture, aerial and 
oceanic currents, and those conditions which, 
under the general title of climate, determine the 
abundance and limits of vegetable and animal 
forms.” 


Dissenting apparently from this description, 
Mr. Cooley conceives the object of Physical 
Geography to be that of establishing the 
connexion of physics with geography, and 
has accordingly written a treatise in which 
the physical laws of terrestrial phenomena 
are made the prominent subject, their appli- 
cation to the earth’s surface being used 
rather subordinately and in the way of 
illustration. Condemning severely the numer- 
ous modern treatises, professedly on Physical 
Geography, which are merely outlines of 
geology without a trace of physical science, 
he has gone to the opposite extreme and has 
elaborated the laws governing the pheno- 
mena of Physical Geography, giving com- 
paratively small attention to the subject 
itself, or to the consideration of the actual 
state of the earth’s surface. In this way the 
earlier chapters trespass to a considerable ex- 
tent upon the domain of Physical Astronomy, 
and pass thence to many pages of pure 
physics. What may be called the geological 
view of Physical Geography, or that which 
regards it as exemplifying in action the 
processes of change which have taken place 
in the former states of the earth’s surface, is 
generally avoided, the reason for this becom- 
ing apparent in the author’s estimate of the 
structure of geological science, afterwards 
noticed. 

It is, however, only to the view of Physical 
Geography chosen by Mr. Cooley, and to the 
title which he has in consequence given to 
his work, that exception can be taken. As 
an exposition of the physical laws which 
rule terrestrial phenomena, and without the 
knowledge and application of which Physical 
Geography could not be called a science, 
the work is invaluable. It displays very 
great research, and every point is treated 
with the most logical clearness. Where, as 
in the case of many problems which pre- 
sent themselves for discussion, advocates of 
special theories have been blinded in their 
zeal to miss or reject the consideration of 
laws which were not suitable to their pur- 
pose, the truth and error of each hypothesis 
are sifted with the keenest criticism. A 
great striving after originality of conception 
and illustration of each problem or law is 
evident—sometimes, perhaps, to the detri- 
ment of its explanation. 

Among the chapters which present new 
and striking views may be noted those 
which examine the obscure and difficult 
question of the formation and support of 
clouds, as well as those in which the laws 
of deflection of winds, ocean currents, and 
rivers in the opposite hemispheres, are de- 
monstrated. Mr. Cooley is, we think, the 





first to point out that, owing to the opera- 
tion of a natural law, it is impossible for a 
wind directly deriving from the polar region 
to reach the equator, showing that the com- 
monly received opinion of the polar origin 
of the trade-winds is probably an error. 
Applying this law to the rivers of the globe, 
in another chapter, the author cites the 
Volga and the Siberian rivers as examples 
of the action of this law of deflection to the 
right, and states that the northern hemis- 
phere alone presents known examples of 
such a tendency to turning ; but it may be 
remarked that perhaps no finer example of 
this tendency exists anywhere than is shown 
by the river Parana, which for several 
hundreds of miles in its lower course presses 
with strong current against the base of a 
precipitous earth-cliff of from sixty to one 
hundred feet in height, which extends along 
its left bank, while the land to westward, for 
many leagues, has apparently been planed 
down by the river to the dead level which 
it exhibits. 

So lucid and convincing are the arguments 
of the greater part of the volume that it is 
with regret that the concluding chapter is 
found to be devoted to an attack on geology, 
which Mr. Cooley allows to have only the 
appearance of a science, though he describes 
it as “a fabric reared toa great height withad- 
mirable perseverance and ingenuity.” Hold- 
ing such an opinion of the industry with which 
geological theory has been built up, surely it 
is worthy of a more honourable siege at his 
hands, and, however difficult of comprehen- 
sion some of the articles of the geological 
creed may be, they are certainly more satis- 
factory than the half-fledged sketch of the 
history of the globe to which the author 
gives a page, and which he himself admits 
may be considered as a work of fancy. 
Should not this chapter be omitted in future 
editions of this very valuable work, which is 
likely to become a standard one ? 

K. JOHNSTON. 








THE NEW MS. OF CLEMENT OF ROME. 


[The Two Epistles of owr Father among the 
Saints, Clement, Bishop of Rome, to the 
Corinthians. Now for the first time pub- 
lished complete, from a Manuscript of the 
Library of the Most Holy Sepulchre, in 
the Fanar of Constantinople ; with Prole- 
gomena and Notes by Philotheus Bryen- 
nius, Metropolitan of Serrhae ; at the cost 
of Mr. George Zarifé, a gentleman dis- 
tinguished by his liberality and zeal for 
Christian and Ancient Literature. 8vo. 
Constantinople, 1875. | 

TOY EN ATIOIS NATPOZ HMQN KAH- 
MENTO EIIIZKOMOY PQMHE ai dvo 
MPOS KOPINOIOY=S EMITOAAT, éx 
xEpoypagov ric ev Pavapiy Kwyoravrwwo- 
roArewe [Srcofijxnc Tov Tavayiov Tadov, 
voy mowrov éxdwWopuévac TANpEIC pera TpOdE- 
youtvwy kai onpewwoewv itd PIAOGEOY 
BPYENNIOY, pnrporoXirov Léppwr. ’Avadw- 
pace Tov éxi gidoyeveig Kai firm rijore 
kara Xpeoroy xai rij¢ Tpoyoreche mawdeiac 
Seampérovroc xvpiov TEQPTIOY ZAPIOH. 
(Ev Kwvorairivordédet, 1875.) 

(Second Notice.) 


Ir remains to examine how the text stands 
since the discovery of this interesting MS., 








which the editor, we may observe, contra- 
distinguishes from the old by the name 
Codex Hierosolymitanus. The ancient text 
of the First Epistle contains fifty-nine chap- 
ters, of which the fifty-ninth is plainly the 
concluding chapter of the Epistle, since it 
terminates with the usual salutations and 
benedictions. But between the fifty-seventh 
and fifty-eighth there isa palpable gap in 
the text; and an examination of the Alexan- 
drian MS. plainly shows that at this point a 
leaf at least of the original must have been 
lost. The first Clementine Epistle begins on 
the 159th leaf of the Alexandrian volume, and 
proceeds continuously to the 167th, which 
terminates somewhat abruptly ; while the 
168th leaf actually begins in the middle of a 
word. What the extent of the missing in- 
terval might be, was for a time a matter of 
considerable controversy ; but the latest col- 
lation of the MS. has removed all doubt by 
bringing to light the original numeration 
of the pages in the Arabic numerals. From 
these numbers it appeared that only one leaf 
had been lost, namely, that which intervened 
between the pages now numbered 167 and 
168. It is gratifying to be able to report 
that this conclusion is fully supported by 
the newly-discovered text. On collating it 
with the Codex Alexandrinus in the British 
Museum, I find it to supply exactly the 
contents of the missing leaf. The Alexan- 
drian MS. breaks off at the end of the 
penultimate sentence in chapter 57 (vZ’), and 
resumes in the middle of the first word of 
what is the 64th (£6) of the newly-dis- 
covered text. The six intervening chapters 
(58 to 63) of Archbishop Bryennius’s text 
are entirely wanting in the Alexandrian 
Codex and in all the various editions founded 
upon it. 

It thus appears that, in the first, and by 
far more precious, of the two Epistles, we 
gain by the discovery of the new MS. six 
chapters of the lost original ; and that, with 
these additional chapters, the text of this 
Epistle may now be regarded as complete. 

Of the second Epistle, printed from the 
Codex Alexandrinus, the text is much more 
defective. It occupies but a single leaf of 
the Codex, breaking off in the middle of the 
twelfth chapter. From an early time, how- 
ever, the authenticity of the second Epistle 
had been held to be at least doubtful; 
Eusebius, St. Jerome, Rufinus, and Photius 
all speak of it as such. Dionysius of Corinth 
mentions the first letter as though there 
were no other; and it is only the later 
writers who speak undoubtingly of two let- 
ters of Clement. Accordingly, although it 
was at first commonly accepted, and although 
even such editors as Cotelier, Coustant, and 
Gallandius have continued to maintain its 
genuineness, it can hardly be said now to have 
any absolute defender. Various conjectures 
have been hazarded regarding its authorship. 
Some refer it to Hermas, some, as Hilgenfeld, 
and even Dr. Lightfoot, to Pope Soter, and 
some, as Mohler, Hefele, and others, whilethey 
admit that it certainly is not a second letter 
to the Corinthians, yet hold that it may 
nevertheless be a work of Clement of Rome. 
They consider it not a letter, but a homily. 
With the natural partiality of a discoverer, M. 
Bryennius strongly inclines to the opinion of 
its genuineness ; and one of the more interest- 
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ing sections of this Introduction is that in 
which he discusses the various hypotheses, 
and sums up his own view in favour of 
accepting it as a genuine homily of Clement 
of Rome.* 

Whatever may be said of the authorship, 


_ there is no doubt as to the great antiquity of 


this so-called letter. Most critics agree that 
it is not later than the end of the second cen- 
tury ; nor, indeed, are the indications which 
are relied on as pointing to any date poste- 
rior to that of St. Clement, by any means of 
a conclusive character. The form of this 
document, however, it must be said, is not 
that of a letter, nor does the subject-matter 
bear any analogy to that of the first and 
acknowledged letter of Clement. The first 
letter, although certainly written by him, 
purports to be addressed to the Church of 
Corinth, in the name of the Church of 
Rome. There is no trace of such an address 
in the second, nor is there anything in the 
whole composition of it which could be held 
to bear upon those divisions at Corinth 
which formed the subject of the first letter. 
On the contrary, the form and mode of 
address are those usual in homilies. The 
writer constantly addresses himself, like a 

acher, to “ brethren,’ + occasionally even 
to “brethren and sisters.” { The style is 
directly hortatory, especially in the portion 
recovered from the newly-found MS.; the 
exhortation being of that earnest and almost 
rhetorical character which would be entirely 
out of place in a letter, while it would be 
precisely in keeping with the arguments of 
a homily or sermon. There is some weight 
in the conjecture of M. Bryennius, that a 
sermon or homily which was believed to be 
a genuine work of Clement might easily, 
under the circumstances, come to be re- 
garded as a second letter. But it still re- 
mains to be shown that among the genuine 
remains of St. Clement. there are, or were 
known to be, homilies. And M. Bryennius 
overlooks the fact that neither Mohler § nor 
Hefele || accepts the fragment as a genuine 
homily of Clement. Indeed the latter ex- 
pressly says that the homilies which Anas- 
tasius of Antioch attributes to Clement are 
“falsely ascribed to him.” F 

On the whole, therefore, so far as any 
definitive settlement of the question of 
genuineness is concerned, the discovery of 
M. Bryennius cannot be said to have made 
any change. We must still be content to 
regard this so-called second letter as a 
document of uncertain authorship, although 
of very high antiquity; and we have to 
thank the present publication as recover- 
ing for us in a complete form a work, if not 
of the apostolic age, certainly of a date very 
little posterior to it. The new chapters 
form a very acceptable addition to it, and 
fall in exactly with the tenor of the preced- 
ing portion—the same commendation of pen- 
ance and a holy life, the same exhortation 
to contempt of earthly pleasure and earthly 
trials and to patience and long-suffering, rely- 
ing on the promises of God; and the same 








* Prolegomena, pv6'-pt6’. 
tT Pp. 126, 131, 133, &. 
} arte p. 67. 

atres Apostolici, Prolegom. p. xxxix. 
¥ Lid. . 


t Pp. 140, 141. 





confident expectation of the glory to come. 
There is in one place what may per- 
haps look like a little personal glimpse of 
the author, who speaks of himself as “a 
grievous sinner (zar@apaprwrdc) by no 
means escaping temptations, but earnestl 
striving to pursue justice, although still in the 
midst of the organs of the devil” (p. 139). 

The first Epistle, as found in the new 
text of M. Bryennius, may also be regarded 
as in all essentials complete. The six chap- 
ters which have been recovered at Constan- 
tinople fill up all that was wanting in the 
text. The subject of the new chapters falls 
in exactly, as well with the general scope of 
the letter, as with the chapters immediately 
preceding them. The writer had been ex- 
horting the Corinthians to union among 
themselves and to subjection to the autho- 
rity of their priests. Chapter lviii. proceeds 
to enforce this exhortation, as well by the 
terror of God’s judgment, as by the promise 
of eternal reward. This is followed by an 
earnest and eloquent prayer to God for his 
people, and by an appeal to the Corinthians 
to submit themselves to their rulers as the 
representatives of God; which prepares the 
way naturally for that beautiful exhortation 
to mutual peace and charity, which already 
was known as the two concluding chapters 
of the text, as it is found in the Codex 
Alexandrinus. I may observe, however, that 
several passages quoted by ancient writers 
from Clement’s Epistle to the Corinthians 
are still missing, even in the recovered chap- 
ters. One of these is especially noticeable. 
Dr. Lightfoot, in his learned and careful 
edition of the text, had endeavoured to com- 
plete the first Epistle, as far as practicable, 
by inserting in the place of the missing 
chapters such fragments of the Epistle as 
have been recovered from the ancient authors 
in the form of quotations. One of those 
which he has thus inserted* is a passage 
quoted in a work falsely ascribed to St. 
Justin. It is of special interest on account 
of the extraordinary authority which it at- 
tributes to the Sibylline prophecies, placing 
them almost on the same footing with the 
Holy Scriptures themselves. Kaa dao ai 
dytac Tpagai xpogynrey re Kai aroordédwy, Ere 
éé cai ric LePvrAAnc, Kaloo gyow 6 paxdpwwc 
KAhune év ri mpog KopirOiove éxcarody. No 
trace of this passage exists in the recovered 
chapters of either of the two Epistles. The 
same may be said of other similar ancient 
quotations from these Epistles, collected by 
the editor in the Introduction.t 

On the other hand, it is gratifying to find 
that a collation with the new text fully 
justifies many of the conjectural readings 
which, where the Alexandrian Codex is 
obscure or defective, have been hazarded by 
the later editors, especially Hilgenfeld and 
Dr. Lightfoot. I may refer particularly to 
a happy conjecture in Chapter xlix., which 
the new text fully bears out. But it is not 
so in the much disputed passage about 
the “Danaids and Dirces” in Chapter vi. 
The old reading is here supported by M. 
Bryennius’s text, against the correction of 
both the latest editors. 





* Lightfoot’s St. Clement of Rome, pp. 167-8. 
t Page pia’ and following, note. 
¢ Page 92. 





I may add, in conclusion, that M. Bryen- 
nius promises to publish, in a short time, the 
Epistlé of Barnabas from the same MS. 

C. W. Russgxt. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 


Siderazote—During the brief eruption of Etna 
in 1869, Sartorius von Waltershausen noticed on 
some of the lava blocks, while still hot and smok- 
ing, silver-coloured particles which soon under- 
went change. An attempt was made to determine 
their composition in the laboratory at Catania, 
but the material was insufficient for the purpose, 
A later eruption in August, 1874, the beginning of 
which was marked with great energy, and which 
suddenly ceased, afforded Silvestri (Pogg. Ann., 
1876, clvii., 165) an opportunity of collecting a 
quantity of this curious substance. He describes 
it as having the metallic lustre of steel, a 
specific gravity =3'147, and the following com- 
position :— 





Iron . ° - 90°86 
Nitrogen . - O14 
100°00 


which corresponds with the formula Fe,N,, or 
that assigned by Fremy to iron nitride. This new 
mineral —_— ap to be formed when the 
vapours of hydrochloric acid and ammonia come 
in contact with glowing lava containing much iron, 
Silvestri describes in this paper a number of experi- 
ments which were onal on for the purpose of 
producing the nitride artificially. By passing 
ammonia gas through a red-hot platinum tube a 
portion of the compound was decomposed and the 
free nitrogen and hydrogen recognised. On filling 
the tube with coarse fragments of lava and again 
applying heat, the ammonia, as before, was sepa- 
rated into its constituents, hydrogen was set free, 
while some of the nitrogen entered into combina- 
tion with the lava. Some fragments of lava were 
exposed in succession to the action of hydrochloric 
acid gas and ammonia at a high temperature, 
when a portion of the iron of the lava combined 
with nitrogen, and the metallic-like film was pro- 
duced. Another experiment with ammonium 
chloride vapour was likewise successful in pro- 
ducing the newly-recognised compound. When 
exposed to a red heat siderazote undergoes decom- 
position, nitrogen being set free; in contact with 
steam it forms magnetite and ammonia, Acids, 
even nitric acid, act but slowly upon it, and the 
artificial produced, when found under certain con- 
ditions of temperature, is only slowly attacked 
even by aqua regia. 


A new Actd, isomerte with Alizarine.—Schunk 
and Roemer have found (Rev. deut. chem. Gesell. 
Berlin., viii., 1628) among the by-products when 
artificial alizarine is formed a body which is soluble 
in hot baryta water, and another substance which 
is soluble to a not inconsiderable degree in cold 
baryta water. The last-mentioned compound is 
not, as the authors at first believed, the monoxy- 
anthrachinone of Liebermann, which possesses 
similar characteristics as regards solubility, but has 
the formula ©,,H,O, From the hot baryta 
solution a substance was obtained in great purity, 
corresponding in composition with the anthra- 
flavic acid of Schunk, and possessing the formula 
O,,H,0, ascribed to it by Perkin and Auerbach. 
The new acid, therefore, is isomeric with anthra-~ 
flavic acid. It is characterised by the readiness 
with which it crystallises, as well as by the lustre 
of the crystals. It is deposited from alcohol m 
yellow or brownish-yellow prisms, an inch or 
more in length; in glacial acetic acid it is only 
sparingly soluble. The crystals contain many 
equivalents of water, which are given off between 
120°-150°. It is probable that the new acid is 
ae with the frangulinic acid described by 

aust. 
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Bromine.—This substance was produced in 


America as early as 1846 for photographic pur- 
poses. With the decline of the daguerreotype 
rocess the manufacture of bromine also ceased. 
n 1866 the employment of bromides in medicine 
renewed this branch of industry, the element 
being obtained from the mother-liquors of the 
salt-works at Tarentum and Natrona in Alleghany. 
In 1868 an increasing demand led to its produc- 
tion in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Western Virginia. 
Between the years 1867 and 1873 the amount 
roduced rose from 5,000 to 88,000 kilogrammes. 
p to the year 1870 the yield merely sufficed to 
supply the demands of the United States, and 
during that year bromine was first exported. 
Since that date the amount produced has steadily 
increased and has so largely exceeded the demand 
that no new factories are now erected. (Amer. 
Jour. Pharm., xlvii., 69.) 


Salicylic Acid.—The antiseptic properties of 
this substance have been investigated by Kolbe 
(Jour. Prakt. Chem., xiii., 106), who has found it 
to possess this character in a marked degree, 
which character, curiously enough, is wholly 
wanting in paraoxybenzoic acid, an isomer so 
nearly related to it. He enumerates a series of 
experiments made on fresh meat which led to 
results of great importance. While 100 litres of 
beer became in the space of five months perfectly 
sour, @ similar quantity to which five grammes of 
the acid had been added possessed at the end of 
that time a good flavour and was perfectly sound. 
Salicylic acid has the advantage of being abso- 
lutely tasteless. 


Recent Falls of Meteorites—On September 14, 
1875, at 4 P.M., a meteorite fell at Supino, in the 
district of Frosinone, Italy, of which Keller pub- 
lishes a short notice in the Opinione, September 28, 
1875. Its descent was accompanied with the 
hissing noise and explosion usually observed on 
such occasions. It is stated that the meteorite 
took an almost horizontal direction towards a 
house situated in Supino, which, owing to its 
haying a parapet pierced with apertures, it passed 
without impact, and that it was then lost to 
sight. Fragments, respectively weighing 364, 
199, 29 and 18°5 grammes, were afterwards found. 
After the lapse of more than forty years (if we 
except the curious explosions which took place 
over Writtle, near Chelmsford, on September 7, 
1875, and that over Bradford on September 15, 
1875, when no meteorites were found) a meteorite 
appears to have fallen in England on the 20th of 
last month at Crudgington; near Wellington, 
Salop, at 3.40 p.m. It penetrated the earth to 
the depth of 18 inches, and is stated to weigh 
5 Ibs. It was exhibited last week at a meeting 
of the Birmingham Natural History Society, when 
a resolution was. passed that the meteorite should 
become the property of the nation, and be sub- 
mitted to the fullest scientific investigation. 


TuHE second edition of Rammelsberg’s Handbuch 
der Mineral-Chemie, which has just been issued, 
‘after an interval of fifteen years since the appear- 
ance of the first edition, will be welcomed by all 
students of mineralogy. It has been compressed 
into a smaller compass, occupying about three- 
quarters the number of pages of the earlier 
edition, the chapter on meteorites, which previousl 
formed so interesting a feature, being soar | 
The first hundred pages, treating of mineral 
analysis, the amorphous and crystalline forms of 


minerals, heteromorphism and isomorphism, and’ 


the chemical features of the more important 
species, appear as a separate publication for the 
use of beginners. In the second and chief portion 
of the work notices of new species have been in- 
corporated, without, however, reference being made 
in all cases to “—° memoirs with such accurac 

as is desirable. Why, moreover, it may be asked, 
should the formula of the rare and curious mineral 
Percylite, given in the earlier, be excluded from 
the present edition, when a second analysis of a 





specimen from a new locality has in the interim 
= the formula which Dr. Percy assigned 
to it 





PHYSIOLOGY. 


Vaso-motor Centres in the Cortex Cerebri.— 
Eulenburg and Landois (Centralblatt fiir die med. 
Wiss., April, 1876) have discovered that the 
destruction of certain limited portions of the 
cortical substance in one hemisphere is followed 
by relaxation of the arterioles in the limbs on the 
opposite side of the body. This vaso-motor 
paralysis causes a rise of temperature amounting 
in some cases to 5°-7° C., in others to 14°-2° CO. 
only, and lasting from one day to several weeks. 
Stimulation of the same portions of the cortex by 
induced currents is followed by a slight and trans- 
ient depression of temperature in the opposite 
extremities (‘2° to ‘6°C.), The associated mus- 
culo-motor disturbances showed that these ther- 
mic or vaso-motor centres are situated in close 
proximity to the corresponding motor centres of 
the limbs. A successful attempt was made to 
differentiate the vaso-motor centre of the fore from 
that of the hind leg; the former was found to lie 
a little in front and to the outer side of the latter. 


On some of the Ferments generated in the Mam- 
malian Organism.—Griitzner has subjected the 
hydrolytic ferments contained in the various 
digestive secretions to a renewed examination 
(Pfiiiger’s Archiv, xii. 6). As regards the saliva, 
he corroborates the statement of Paschutin, that 
ptyalin is consumed during its activity, and that 
a given amount of it is therefore incapable of 
converting an indefinite quantity of starch into 
sugar. No amylolytic ferment is ever secreted by 
the salivary glands of carnivora; and in herbivo- 
rous animals a great difference is found to exist 
between the different glands, the parotid of the 
rabbit, for instance, yielding ptyalin in abundance, 
while the secretion of the submaxillary gland is 
wholly destitute of it. Brunner’s glands were 
examined microscopically ; their secreting elements 
were found to be morphologically identical with 
those contained in the pyloric caeca. An extract 
of the fresh glands, prepared with glycerine in the 
usual manner, was fond to exert a powerful solvent 
action on fibrin in acidulated liquids, while totally 
devoid of amylolytic properties. Accordingly, these 
glands may be said to constitute, not, as Brunner 
imagined, a pancreas secundarium, but a pylorus 
secundarius, (For the action of the pyloric juice, 
see abstract of Klemensiewicz’s memoir in the 
Acapemy for April 8.) Though relatively rich 
in pepsin, the secretion of Brunner’s glands is too 
scanty to be of any functional importance, especi- 
ally when mingled in the duodenum with the 
alkaline bile and pancreatic fluid. The pancreas 
is now known to furnish at least three hydrolytic 
ferments. One of these, which has power to 
dissolve albuminous substances, has recently been 
investigated by Heidenhain. The other two act 
on starch and fatty matters respectively ; and con- 
cerning these, Griitzner gives a good deal of in- 
formation. The quantity of amylolytic ferment in 
the pancreas varies with the stage of the digestive 
process; it is at its lowest ebb about six hours 
after a full meal, and is most abundant some eight 
hours later. These variations are associated with 
corresponding changes in the aspect of the secreting 
elements, and coincide with those observed by 
Heidenhain in connexion with that ferment which 
dissolves albuminates (or rather with the 
“ zymogen” from which it is derived). Great 
difficulties stood in the way of a quantitative 
determination of the steatolytic ferment ; but they 
were successfully overcome. It was found to 
vary part passu with the other two, and, like them, 
to generated by the central portion of the 
pancreatic cells. In conclusion, Griitzner lays 


down two propositions concerning the hydrolytic 
ferments generally. (1.) The products yielded 
by the action of the diastatic ferments of the 
salivary glands and pancreas vary with the in- 





tensity of the catalytic process. "When the quan- 
tity of ferment is small, or the temperature low, 
the proportion of dextrin to sugar is increased ; 
when there is much ferment present, or when the 
temperature is raised, the relation between the 
two products is inverted. There is a sin 
parallelism in this — bet ween pepsin and the 
amylolytic ferments. Briicke has shown that small 
quantities of pepsin acting at a low temperature — 
yield an unusually large proportion of parapep- 
tone; the amount of peptone formed increasi 
with the amount of pepsin present and wi 

a more elevated temperature. Now parapeptone 
may be regarded as standing in the same relation 
to peptone as that in which dextrin stands towards 
sugar. (2.) Paschutin has proved that, ptyalin is 
decomposed during its catalytic activity. Griitzner 
believes that this is equally true of all the hydro- 
lytic ferments in the body. The difficulty of 
settling such questions is well illustrated by the 
fact that Dr. Ransome has lately arrived at an 
exactly opposite conclusion in regard to pepsin. 
(“On ‘ts siiitie powers of feosh vail previously 
used pepsin in the digestion of albumin ; ” Journal 
of Anatomy and Physiology for April, 1876.) 


Physiological Action of the Salts of the Biliary 
Acids.—It has already been shown by Feltz and 
Ritter that bile owes its poisonous properties ex- 
clusively to the taurocholate and glycocholate of 
soda it contains (AcapeMy, January 16, 1875). 
The same observers have recently carried out a 
series of experiments to determine the effect of 
non-lethal doses of these biliary salts on certain 
important functions in the dog (Journal de [ Ana- 
tomie et de la Physiologie, Mai-Juin, 1876). In 
such doses they render the pulse slow; they lower 
the arterial tension and the temperature of: the 
body (from 1° to 2°C.); they diminish the fre- 
quency of the respiratory movements without im- 
pairing their regularity. These consequences may 
all be traced to a paralysing influence exerted by 
the biliary salts upon the contractility both of 
the heart and of the voluntary muscles. 


Physiological Relations between the Auditory 
Nerve and the Motor Apparatus of the Eyeball._— 
E. Cyon contributes a summary of the results he 
has obtained on this subject to the Comptes Rendus 
(April 10, 1876). He confirms the classical ob- 
servations of Flourens on the peculiar movements 
of the head and body which follow injuries to the 
semicircular canals in pigeons; but he points out 
that the disturbances of the locomotive system 
thus produced are not the same in all animals. 
In the frog, for example, they are almost exclu- 
sively confined to the muscles of the trunk; in 
the pigeon, to those of the head; in the rabbit, to 
those which move the eyeball. The commonly 
received view that the loss of equilibrium conse- 
quent on section of the semicircular canals is due 
to the animal’s inability to realise the actual 
position of its head in space, is shown to be 
erroneous; even in the pigeon, most disorderly 
movements of the trunk may be observed while 
the head maintains its normal attitude. The 
peculiar movements of the eye-balls are not de- 
signed, as is usually supposed, to compensate for 
the displacement of the head; they are a direct 
result of the injury inflicted on the semicircular 
canals, every one of which is specially related to a 
particular movement of the globe. Stimulation of 
one canal invariably causes movement of both 
eyes; but the eye-balls always deviate in opposite 
directions. 


On the Form in which Iron evists in the 
Spleen.—Picard and Malassez, starting from the 
fact that the proportion of iron in the spleen 1s 
greater than can be accounted for by the blood it 
contains, proceed to enquire whether this iron 18 
present in the form of some special a or 
simply in that of haemoglobin fixed in the splenic 
tissue (Comptes Rendus, April 10, 1876). The 
latter view was found to be the correct one. The 
following was the mode of investigation adopted 
The gland was thoroughly washed out by allow- 
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ing a stream of salt solution (shown by Kiihne to 
be — of dissolving haemoglobin) to flow 
through it until it escaped colourless from the 
splenic vein. Notwithstanding the complete re- 
moval of the blood, the organ still retained its 
deep-red colour. A stream of distilled water was 
then admitted into the artery; it issued bright 
red from the vein. After about two litres had 
thus eated the gland, the latter was found to 
have lost its red colour, and no longer to tinge the 
water flowing through it. The colouring-matter 
dissolved by the distilled water was proved by its 
behaviour towards oxygen, carbonic oxide, and 
reducing agents, to be ordinary haemoglobin. 
The decolorised spleen was then submitted to 
analysis, and found to be entirely free from iron. 
Hence the authors conclude that iron exists in the 

lenic tissue as a constituent of haemoglobin, 
i ~~ with that of the red corpuscles of the 
blood. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Mosicat Assocration.—(Monday, May 1.) 


Avexanper E us, Ese., F.R.S., in the Chair. Prof. 
W. G. Adams, F.R.S., read a paper on the musical 
work of the late Sir C. Wheatstone. The peculiarity 
of Wheatstone’s work, in all the various subjects which 
he studied, was the embodiment of his results in a 
practical form. Thus the polarisation of the light of 
the sky furnished him with the “ polar clock ;” while 
practical electrical measurement and telegraphy are 
chiefly indebted to him for their existence. The por- 
tion of his work in relation to music selected for the 
paper was that which dealt with resonance and quali- 
ties of tone. After the ordinary theory of organ-pipes 
had been explained in some detail, it was pointed out 
that Wheatstone furnished the experimental proof 
that the air at the two ends of an open pipe in vibra- 
tion was always in opposite phases. The circular 
ipe devised for this purpose was exhibited ; it was 
‘ormed of two semicircular parts, jointed together so 
that the joined parts could rotate about a tangent as 
axis ; and it was possible to place the open ends either 
facing each other or apart. The analysis of the pres- 
sures of air at different points of a pipe by gas flames, 
and the sounding of tubes by gas flames, were exhibited, 
and apparently attributed to Wheatstone, as well as 
the use of revolving mirrors. The difference of the 
series of harmonics in different qualities of tone was 
also referred to, and it appeared to be assumed that 
Wheatstone to some extent accounted for differences of 
timbre by this means. The phenomena of the reson- 
ance of cones were discussed and illustrated in 
Wheatstone’s manner ; and his interesting instrument, 
the Jew’s harp with adjusting resonator, was very 
successfully exhibited, the harmonics as far as the 
—_ octave above the fundamental being distinctly 
eard, 





Zootocicat Society or Lonpon.—( Tuesday, May 2.) 


Rozert Hupson, Esq., F.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. 
The Secretary read a report on the additions that had 
been made to the Society's Menagerie during the month 
of April, 1876, and called particular attention to a 
collection of Angolan animals presented to the Society 
by Lieut. V. R. Cameron.—Mr. G. Dawson Rowley 
exhibited and made remarks on a specimen of Mac- 
haerirhynchus nigripectus, from New Guinea, believed 
to be the first example of this rare bird which had 
reached this country.—Mr. J. H. Gurney, jun., exhi- 
bited and made remarks on an example of the Lesser 
White-fronted Goose, from Egypt, being the first 
record of the occurrence of this species in Africa.— 
Mr. Osbert Salvin exhibited and made remarks on a 
plece of a trunk of a pine, from Guatemala, which had 
been perforated by a Woodpecker (Melanerpes formi- 
civorus), for the purpose of storing acorns.—Mr. A. 
Grote exhibited and made remarks on Col. Gordon’s 
drawing of Ovis polii, which was the original of the 
~ gee given in the Society’s Proceedings for 1874.— 

. George Busk read a memoir on the Ancient or 
Quaternary Fauna of Gibraltar, as exemplified in the 

mmalian remains of the ossiferous breccia, which 
Occurs in the caves and fissures recently explored in 
different ee of the rock. Mr. Busk, after a pre- 
liminary description of the geological features of the 
Tock and its fossiliferous caverns and fissures, treated 





specially of the various bones of the bear, cat, horse, 
rhinoceros, stag, ibex, and other animals, of which the 
remains occur there, and proceeded to refer them to 
the species to which they seemed to belong.—Prof. 
A. H. Garrod read a paper on the anatomy of the 
Colies (Colius), which he regarded as belonging to the 
Piciform group of the division of Anomalogonatous 
birds according to his arrangement, but constituting 
an independent family.—A communication was read 
from Mr. E. L. Layard, containing the description of 
a new Blackbird (Zurdus), from Taviuni, one of the 
Fiji Islands.—The Rev. Canon Tristram read a note 
on the occurrence of the Roebuck in Palestine. 





Socrety or Brsticat Arcuarotocy.—( Tuesday, 
May 2.) 
Sm: Cuartzs Nicnotson, Bart., M.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. The following paper 


‘was read :— 

I. “The Babylonian Codex of Hosea and Joel, now 
at St. Petersburg, date 916 a.p., compared with the 
Masoretic Text as now Accentuated,” by the Rev. 
C. D. Ginsburg, LL.D. . 

The following papers were taken as read :— 

II. “On the Interpretation of the Hamathite In- 
scriptions,” by the Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A.—This 
paper consisted of a series of conjectural suggestions 
as to the origin and phonetic values of the Hamathite 
hieroglyphics found at Hamath and elsewhere. 

III. “The Mammalia of the Assyrian Sculptures.” 
(Part II. Wild Mammalia.) By the Rev. William 
Houghton.—Beginning with the order Quadrumana, 
Mr. Houghton said two species were represented. 
He referred to the absurdly human appearance of the 
monkeys of the sculptures: the face is that of a man 
with a fringe of whiskers round it neatly trimmed, 
but one figure more true to nature indicates the species 
of monkey—viz., Presbyter entellus, the Hoonuman of 
India, or some closely allied species. There was also 
another species, the Macacus Silenus. The Assyrian 
word for monkey was w-du-mu, the same as the 
Hebrew word Adam, “a man;” compare our “an- 
thropoid ape.” Ofthe order Ferae there are mentioned 
the lion, the hyena (in Accadian Lig-bar-ra, “ striped 
dog”); the bear, Ursus syriacus, especially as being 
of various colours, and the leopard. Other wild 
animals were the hare, Lepus sinaiticus (ka-zin-na, 
‘face of the desert ”); the wild bull, which was clearly 
a Bos and not a Bubalus, most probably Bos primi- 
genius of the tertiary period; the wild goat, Capra 
sinaitica, the Asiatic steinboc or ibex; the wild 
sheep (Caprovis orientalis); the wild deer, Cervus 
mesopotamicus, and other species, Cervus elaphus and 
Cervus Maral, or Persian deer ; the gazelle, G. Dorcas; 
the wild ass, Hguus hemippus ; the elephant, Elephas 
indicus ; the rhinoceros, or, as it is called on the black 
obelisk of Shalmaneser, “the ox from the river 
Saceya,” and the wild boar, Sus scrofa. 

IV. “Some Observations on the Name of an Egyp- 
tian Dog.” By Prof. G. Maspero, Paris.—The writer 
identified one of the dogs mentioned in Dr. Birch’s 
paper “On the tablet of Antefaa,” with the Abakrou 
dog of the Berber races of Nubia. 





Royat Microscoricat Soctiery.-—( Wednesday, 
May 3.) 

H. C. Sorsy, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
After a vote of thanks to the President for the soirée 
lately given by him to the Society, Mr. Blake read a 

per on ‘What appeared to be Foraminifera in the 
Coralline Oolite,” bringing forward additional reasons 
for the belief expressed in the title. Specimens of 
the objects were exhibited under the microscope. 

Mr. Glaisher read a paper by Dr. Gayer, who is in 
India, describing his method of photographing micro- 
scopical objects. Several very fine specimens of his 
work were exhibited, including podura scales (lepido- 
cyrtus curvicollis), Swrirella gemma, and other diatoms, 
which were much admired for their sharpness and 
fidelity. They were taken with a one-sixteenth of 
Powell and Lealand, and greatly enlarged. 

The Secretary read a paper by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dr. Woodward, U. S., “ On the Markings of the Body 
Scales of the English Gnat and the American Mosquito,” 
the object of which was to show that the dotted 
appearance in transverse lines seen by Dr. Anthony 
was the effect of diffraction and had no real existence. 
Dr. Woodward sent a number of photographs intended 
to show that with different angles of illumination the 
number of rows of beads could be altered at will; no 





. one, however, was able to perceive any strict con- 


formity between the bead-rows and the descriptions 
as given inthe paper. Dr. Woodward considered one 
aspect which he photographed correct—namely, one 
in which the intercostal spaces were marked with 
transverse non-beaded ridges. Such ridges would 
naturally produce diffraction-effects when light crossed 
them at certain angles; but it was suggested that those 
effects did not disprove the beading. A note was read 
from Dr. Anthony accepting Dr. Woodward's view of 
the matter—A communication from Mr. C. Stodder 
adduced reasons for supposing that Frustulia saxonica, 
Navicula rhomboides, and N. crassinervis were the same 
species. 





Royat Socrety.—( Thursday, May 4.) 


Caprain Evans, R.N., C.B., Vice-President, in the 
Chair. The following papers were read :—‘ 1. Sup- 
plementary Note on the Theory of Ventilation,”’ by Dr. 
Francois de Chaumont; 2. ‘ On the Effects of Heat on 
the Chloride, Bromide, and Iodide of Silver,” and 3. 
“On the Effects of Heat on some Chlorobromiodides of 
Silver,” by G. F. Rodwell; 4. “On the Absorption 
Spectra of Bromine and Iodine Monochloride,”’ by 
Dr. H. E. Roscoe and Dr. T. E. Thorpe; 5. ‘ On the 
Origin of Windings of Rivers in Alluvial Plains, with 
Remarks on the Flow of Water round Bends in 
Pipes,” by Prof. J. Thomson; 6. “On the Modifi- 
cation of the Excitability of Motor Nerves produced 
by Injury,” by G. J. Romanes. 





Cuemicat Society.—( Thursday, May 4.) 

Dr. Guzert, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
After the formal business of the nomination and 
election of Fellows, eight communications were made 
to the Society, namely :—‘ On Glycero-Phosphoric 
Acid and its Salts, as obtained from the Phosphorised 
Constituents of the Brain,” by Dr. J. L. W. Thudi- 
cum and Mr. C. T. Kingzett ; “ On Some Reactions of 
Biliverdin,” by Dr. Thudicum; “On the Relation 
between Chemical Constitution and Colouring Power 
in Aromatic Substances,” by Dr. O. Witt; “On 
Certain Bismuth Compounds,” by Mr. M. M. P. 
Muir; “A New Method for Preparing the Hydro- 
carbons, Diphenyl, and Isodinaphthyl, and on the 
Action, at a High Temperature, of Metallic Chlorides 
on certain Hydrocarbons,” and a “Note on the 
Occurrence of Benzene in Rosin-Light Oils,” both 
by Mr. W. Smith; “On the Action of Water and of 
Various Saline Solutions on Copper,” by Mr. T. 
Carnelley ; and “ Notes on Some Experiments made 
to ascertain the Value of a Proposed Method of 
Determining the Mineral Strength of Soils by means of 
Water-Culture,” by Mr. G. W. Hight. 








FINE ART. 
THE SALON OF 1876. 
(First Notice.) 


Tue two pictures by M. Edouard Manet men- 
tioned by MI. Burty in his article on “The New 
Salon” (AcapEmy, March 25) were refused by 
the jury. M. Manet, having taken back his pic- 
tures, exhibits them to the public in his own 
atelier, For some time past M. Manet’s work 
has been the subject of so much criticism, and 
the action of the jury this year in his instance 
has been the subject of so much discussion, 
that these two refused pictures claim special 
attention. Les Canotiers, of last year, and other 
works of M. Manet are to be found in his studio, 
and are useful in aiding us to form an estimate of 
his general aims and intentions. The two rejected 
paintings—the portrait of M. Desboutin, painter 
and engraver, and Le Linge—are placed side by 
side. In so far as all painting is a language—a 
set of symbols in which the artist expresses a 
certain number of facts selected by him, while he 
rejects others which do not suit his a 
so-called Realism of M. Manet and of the class to 
which he belongs might be called Idealism— 
Idealism which has its own mannerisms, its own 
types of convention, its own fitly corresponding 
methods of procedure. The kind of facts for 
which the so-called Impressionist class seek are 
of a very different order from those looked for by 
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another class, but both sets of facts have an equally 
real existence, and the same principle of selection 
comes into play in handling either the one or 
the other. Looking from M. Desboutin himself 
to his portrait, it is impossible not to see that 
although M. Manet has not poetised either form 
or expression, he has none the less forced both in 
a given sense. The living face has a finesse in 
expression, a sharpened delicacy, a look of un- 
certain enquiry, out of which comes an accent of 

athos which harmonises with an effaced colour- 
ing, with dead tones of flesh, with the dusty 
waves of the loose hair; but the sensitive 
aspect, the dream, is rejected by M. Manet in 
favour of a quite different interpretation. M. 
Desboutin stands facing us; apparently he stops of 
a sudden in his walk, leaning on the right leg. 
A large dark wideawake tilted to the left leaves 
the face exposed, the hair is flung back, the eyes 
widely es the nose is thin and prominent, 
the mouth firm and close-shut. He holds before 
him a pigskin pouch, from which he fills a pipe. 
His clothes are black, relieved by a white cravat 
loosely tied about the neck. A dog follows him, 
turning to drink from a glass on the left. Through- 
out we recognise in the treatment a distinct parte 
pris. The fatigue, the melancholy of the habitual 
expression are passed over, while the signs of will 
and character are strongly accentuated. The 
searching look becomes, as a friendly critic has it, 
“ dune fixité saisissante;” it is, indeed, a stare, 
the tremulous nostrils are widely dilated, the 
curves of the mouth are hard set. In the hand- 
ling we get a directness of attack which is all but 
brutal, the forms are indicated with unhesitating 
frankness, there is no caress in the touch, no 
delicate and incessant drawing: all is blocked 
in squarely in violent broken tones, which only 
find their place at some yards’ distance, and so left 
—left without that grace of added finish which 
is, indeed, but the grace of added fact. In colour 
we get a corresponding method. The relative 
values are admirably maintained, but in the 
general tone there is perceptible an intentional 
exaggeration. The brown shades of the hair and 
beard are translated into black, and this of course 
involves an equivalent ‘degradation of every other 
hue; there results from this violent reinforcement 
of the broadest characteristic of shape and hue a 
general appearance of caricature. Le Linge, which 
was described by M. Burty as “a very original 
out-door scene,” challenges adverse criticism even 
more pointedly than the portrait of M. Desboutin ; 
if it has much the same merits, it has still more 
glaring defects. The rendering of the tones of 
the various cotton-stuffs, the blue gown of the 
woman at the tub, the child’s pinafore, the bits 
hung up behind on the line to dry, is just and 
true and able. This great variety of bluish tinge 
is chequered over a green ground of leaves and 
grass spotted with crimson flowers, and by the 
red trimmings of the child’s hat, and brought to a 
bright focus by the contrasting band of black 
which crosses the mother’s muslin hat ; but every- 
thing stops short too soon. We feel that an artist 
who can give so much with undoubted power and 
truth could certainly give much more. The 
refusal to do so must seem to the majority both 
wilful and mistaken. 


The works of M. Puvis de Chavannes, placed in 
the antechamber, give us a happy point of de- 
parture. A great cartoon in three compartments 
and a smaller painting are both portions of or 
i for the decoration of the church of 

t. Genevidve (Panthéon). The story of the large 
cartoon is the arrival of St. Germain d’Auxerre 
and St. Loup at Nanterre. They are on their way 
to England to combat the Pelagian heresy, and 
stopping at Nanterre are greeted by a devout and 
enthusiastic people. From among the crowd St. 
Germain singles out a child who seems to him to 
bear on her brow the signs of a high calling. The 
child is St. Geneviave, the patron saint of Paris. 
In the centre compartment we get the two saints 
meeting the family of St. Geneviéve ; St. Germain 








lays his hand tenderly on the girl’s head; many 
fall on their knees, all express in varying degrees 
simple piety, devotion, and innocent awe. The 
two smaller side-pieces contain accessory incident. 
The figures are distributed along the foreground 
in clearly defined groups, well detached and com- 
plete in themselves, yet following one on another 
naturally, and perfectly incorporated in the whole. 
In the middle distance are one or two houses, and 
small bands of faithful men and women hurrying 
to join the rest. Behind stretches a quiet land- 
scape, designed with admirable simplicity and 
dignity. The trunks of tall trees rise like the 
omen of a temple, on right and left, and between 
their intervals we see the still waters of the distant 
river creeping down betwixt banks thick set with 
leaves, and above the far horizon runs a long 
narrow strip of clear pale sky. A simple de- 
seription, or analysis of its technical merits, would 
fail to do justice to the impression produced by 
M. de Chavannes’ work. The execution does, in- 
deed, but just sustain the conception and senti- 
ment of the design. But M. de Chavannes has 
found the note for which Overbeck and his 
followers sought in vain—the accent of a pure 
yet living religious sentiment, perfectly natural 
and true in its expression ; and in this respect the 
rendering is both perfectly adequate and sincere. 
The frank truth of movement, gesture, and regard 
is admirably supported by the simple and digni- 
fied character of the general arrangement—simple 
but nowhere empty, dignified but never touched 
by pretension. From the painting which repre- 
sents an incident of St. Geneviéve’s childhood we 
can judge of the exquisite delicacy with which 
M. de Chavannes has sought and felt for colour of 
corresponding value. On our right in the near 
foreground stands a peasant who has been 
gathering wood, accompanied by his wife bear- 
ing her baby at her breast. They stop, he 
throws down his faggot at his feet, calling 
her attention and ours, by a grave gesture of 
mingled respect and admiration, to the slight 
white-robed figure kneeling on the left. St. 
Geneviéve is in prayer before a little cross of 
twisted withy fixed against the trunk of a tree. 
Further still, through the rising columns of the 
trees, we see far up the picture a husbandman 
who has left his plough standing. He, too, giving 
way also to an irresistible impulse, leans forward 
against the trunk of a great oak, and shades his 
eyes with his hands. Beyond the broken edge of 
brown land above we catch again a glimpse of 
fresh waters and pale blue sky. The white robes 
of St. Geneviéve shine radiant on the tender 
grass, which spreads out one broad sheet of deli- 
cate tint, toler here and there by the fleecy 
couts of the sheep and little lambs feeding near. 
Two nestle together with dainty, involuntary 
movement close to a bush of flowering heath, 
every blossom of which is touched with patient 
and delicate care. Close to us in the foreground 
we find the heath again, one single head of choice 
bloom, near which a little black lamb nibbles 
ss and further just one branch of yellow- 

owering broom in golden glory proves in its 
shining beauty the previous wisdom of the 
painter’s thrift. Morning freshness and sweetness 
fill the air, the blessed light of youth, of youth 
made sacred by high thoughts, dwells on every 
little blossom. The day is yet afar, it is the 
hushed quiet of the dawn, the hour of prepara- 
tion. 


There is no other religious subject in the Salon 
which has at all this rare truth and sincerity of 
accent. The popular Pieta of Bouguereau dis- 
plays to admiration school qualities of balance 
and arrangement. The two heads of the Mother 
and Son show their golden circlets in the centre, 
The Virgin is dressed with taste, the Christ is 
agreeable, and round the principal group wings 
answer to wings, the rose angel beckons to the 
mauve, the green to the yellow. The crown of 
thorns is gracefully twisted, and the gold vase 
and basin have all possible elegance, but the 





sentiment is as léché as the touch, and the 
ability which has been put into the search for 


= and distinction produces only the impression 
of pure artificiality. 


M. Henner’s Dead Christ has at least the merit 
of being an accomplished piece of drawing and 
modelling, giving evidence of that professional 
education in which we for the most part are so 
lamentably defective. It is franker both in man- 
ner and touch, but the proportions of the lower 
limbs which hang down in shadow from the sup- 
port on which the body rests are painfully short— 
short in a way for which the forms of the torso do 
not prepare the eye. The Christ, too, turns away 
his face, and looming from out the dark back- 
ground we see but shrouded heads (the Virgin in 
the regulation blue veil), so that they form mere 
empty accessories, and the subject which is so full 
of high dramatic possibilities is thus reduced to 
the torso only of the dead body. This mode of 
treatment is the more inexplicable as M. Henner 
has shown in a portrait (1,017, Madame Kara- 
kéhia) that he can give the aspect of a living head 
with great truth and power. 

M. Bonnat’s Jacob Wrestling with the Angel is 
ineffective. The solidity with which the two 
figures are painted tells heavily against the flimsy 
indications of the background. A narrow path of 
tawny sand runs between the dark outlines of 
steep banks grown with wind grass which break 
apart at top, and show in the rift a triangular 
wedge of blue sky spotted by a single star, placed. 
just above the fair head of the angel. All this is 

ut vaguely seen and vaguely touched ; the figures 
on the other hand, are treated with the charac- 
teristic force, and even heaviness of touch, usual 
with M. Bonnat. The forms, too, of these figures 
are also, as usual with M. Bonnat, somewhat 
ignoble, but there is good and serious work, and 
parts are rendered with the skill and vigour of a 
master. The attitude of the angel can scarcely be 
considered a happy: invention. He struggles in 
hand-to-hand combat, his left leg wound round 
Jacob's right; Jacob clasps him about the loins, 
heaving as if in the effort to throw his adversary. 
The angel tries to free himself, laying his hand on 
Jacob's arm and thrusting with all his might. 
But though this human angel battles like any 
other mortal, he does not touch the ground; his 
left leg is engaged, and his right leg points in the 
air, the unsubstantial plumes shadowed above, 
enframing right and left with their fluttering blue 
the point of sky, cannot lift him, and we feel that 
it is Jacob who will be victorious, it is the angel 
who, in spite of his greater weight and size, will 
inevitably be thrown. It seems at best open to 
doubt whether the attempt to clothe heroic ideas 
in the forms of common nature is not a vain 
effort, whether there must not always come of it 
more or less bastard work, having neither the 
merits of a direct transcript from life, nor the 
elevated character, the peculiar qualities of senti- 
ment and style, which might fitly embody the 
idea. M. Bonnat’s Jacob, for instance, is neither 
a simple group of wrestlers, nor does it bring 
before us the despair, the futility of the struggle 
between the finite and the infinite, the poetic 
truth of the story, the pity of human strength 
madly wasting itself against the inevitable, the 
irresistible—the grandeur and the pathos of such 
a struggle as Balzac has given us in La Recherche 
de l’ Absolu. 

Besides the St. Sebastian (an oil sketch) and the 
Salome mentioned by M. Burty, Gustave Moreau 
sends to the exhibition a painting—Hercules be- 
fore the Hydra—and a water-colour drawing, 
L’ Apparition. All these show a painter rarely 
endowed, but a wide gulf separates them from 
everything else in the Salon. “Tout ce qui n’est 

clair n’est pas frangais.” M. Moreau’s work 
1s decidedly not clear. It has none of daylight 
definiteness and intelligibility proper to French 
art ; but it possesses, on the other hand, qualities 
of the rarest value—imagination which is scarcely 
to be called healthy, but of such vigour as to be 
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capable in its highest moments of perfectly realis- 
ing its conceptions; a sense of coleur, a feeli 
for grandeur of type and line, at once bizarre an 
magnificent. Work of this order is necessarily 
unequal, but, whether it rises to the height of in- 
spired madness or drops to the level of simple 
insanity, it is never without qualities which excite 
interest and respect. It is, too, never 
forced, it is the natural expression of the painter's 
mind. The intention of the Hercules is fine. In the 
centre of a shadowy background, where unsubstan- 
tial and fantastic rocks show against the open sky, 
the Hydra rears itself, a writhing many-headed 
snake. The forward curve of the great throat before 
it parts into many little necks, each hissing in the 
air, is nobly found; and the attitude of Hercules, 
shining brilliant and resolute in the breaking day, 
has an accent of fine courage and energy. All 
about is dull and grey and miserable, almost 
colourless. The creeping corruption of the dead, 
the victims of a hideous past, swarm dark with 
foreboding beneath the monster; only the god 
stands in full light, the sacred bough projecting 
from his forehead, his belt and sever bright with 
the hues of the morning. The Salome less 
effect, and has probably lost even more than the 
Hercules from the neighbourhood of work so dif- 
ferent from it in tone and aim; but if once we 
succeed in isolating the surrounding pictures we 
become aware of the extraordi air of imposing 
mystery which surrounds it. The girl Salome, 
her white limbs glistening from draperies sparkling 
with a thousand gems, = before the throne, 
bearing a lily in her uplifted hand. High above, 
enthroned in dim and distant majesty, Herod 
broods alone; his very attitude is awful, the 
weight of a miserable and solitary tyranny weighs 
upon his eyes, and the weariness of age is on hi 
lips—the age which comes not by burden of years, 
but of dead desire. Life is extinguished in 
satiety, no passion can stir with fire this hateful 
— Under any circumstances, however, Salome, 
as it is, must still remain greatly inferior to 
LD’ Apparition. This drawing is indeed separated 
by an enormous distance from the other three 
works by this painter. It is a complete success. 
Not only has it in a far higher degree that 
puissance morale which is a ae sign of 
the presence of true poetic imagination, but it is 
accomplished as a work of art. In his oil pictures, 
and in his oil sketch, M. Moreau does not seem to 
have found a method which answers to his 
thought. The execution of the Salome is especially 
laborious yet ineffective, but in ZL’ Apparition, 
the water-colour drawing, the handling of the 
material is masterly, perfectly unobtrusive, not 
mannered, yet peculiar, special to the artist, and 
specially fitting his class of subject. The compo- 
sition, which has been carefully studied, is dis- 
— with a skill that conceals itself, and leaves 
the direct impression of a grand but natural 
effect. The key of the whole is so quiet, positive 
colour is so judiciously husbanded, to be so 
ly bestowed, that it is only by degrees 
t we perceive this apparently effaced sheet to 
be luminous with a radiance as of myriad precious 
stones. A deep shadow falls diagonally from 
left to right across the picture. Out of its gloom 
rise columns of blue and golden lapis, relieved 
against walls covered with infinite tracery of 
arabesque ornament; then a great arch springs 
overhead, and in the distance beneath its span 
the dim light of a golden dome just suggests 
itself. Qut of the silent mystery of the back- 
ground looms the figure of Herod. He sits aloft 
on a throne to the left, gloomy, motionless, self- 
» his eyes scarcely stirred to look from 
beneath the white veil which shrouds the tiara 
on his brow. He sits in profile, and immediately 
below is Herodias, in robes of gold deep in 
shadow, lit with a ~ flash of light, em- 


broidered at the edge with tones of crimson like 
flowers, and set near the waist in bands of g 
shooting blue. Her face looks out and 


strange, yet hard and strong, from against the 





murderous blood-red dyes of the cushion on her 
chair of state; across the room stands the servant 
of her vengeance, the gaunt executioner, fresh 
from his task, wrapped in cloth of purple and 
dull red, his face half-hidden by a linen napkin 
smelling of the grave: his hands folded rest 
on his long sword, and at his feet lies the 
— charger. But the figure of Salome in 

e immediate foreground arrests the eye. She 
has been dancing again in triumph, her white 
feet | sg on the marble floor among the 
rosy blossoms of fresh flowers. Gorgeous draperies 
covered with reckless wealth of decoration fall 
away from her shoulders, a jewelled girdle encircles 
her hips, and her bare breasts shine more brilliant 
and lustrous than the precious stones barbarously 
wrought into the belt which supports them. But 
she stops short—her feet touch the edge of a river 
of blood ; it drips and drips from above ; she lifts 
her eyes, and with a gesture of mortal terror and 
anguish et up her left arm points to where 
wa the terrible object of her fears. The head 
of St. John lies no longer on the dish. Still and 
awful it appears in the very centre of the picture ; 
shooting round it flies a blinding disc of silver- 
shining rays; from the bleeding neck the blood 
drops on the rich damask of scented roses; the 
ghastly crimson circle widens upon the floor. 
Salome alone sees, and the little slave crouched at 
the feet of Herod still plays on. 

E. F. 8. Parrison. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Second Notice.) 


Miscellaneous Figure - subjects —Mr. Wallis is, 
as usual, one of the best exhibitors in this section. 
His two figure-pictures (we leave his third con- 
tribution unmentioned for the present) are of very 
diverse kind. The Devotion of Sydney Carton 
(from the “ Tale of Two Cities”) is a genuinely 
dramatic presentment of a moving scene; the in- 
cident being that where Carton voluntarily devotes 
himself to take the place in prison of his rival, 
Darnay, who is borne away sleeping on a stretcher ; 
a story, indeed, which cannot be absolutely told by 
inting, but which is nevertheless powerfully 
indicated in its visible form and inward signifi- 
cance. Oarton remains in the cell with an air 
of triumphant satisfaction, illumined by a vivid 
sun-gleam ; the spy, who plays a principal part in 
the transaction, looks back at him with a meaning 
and clandestine glance. The figure of Darnay is 
a remarkably successful piece of foreshortening, 
and all is carried out with the painter’s accustomed 
completeness. Outside a Prison in Southern Italy 
shows the inmates collected close to the bars 
which face towards the pavement, killing time as 
best they may, and pretty nearly as if they were 
at home: two of 7 smoke pipes, two others 
are preparing for the solace of a cigarette, and the 
fifth, a romantic-looking handsome young scion of 
the land of sun and song, who may perhaps have 
committed the trifling irregularity of stabbing a 
rival in love under the fifth rib, leans his cheek 
dejectedly upon his hand. In the street a sweet 
slim girl, pale and auburn-haired, pauses, playing 
her fiddle ; a wiry dog, of the vulpi-lupine type 
so commonly seen in Italy, does his best with an 
already well-gnawed bone. Highly natural through- 
out, this picture condenses its sentiment into the 
figure of the girl, which is charming in its child- 
like abstracted tenderness. Mr. Pettie is extremely 
effective in both his pictures. The more valuable 
in the long run is named The Step: a bright 
little girl of some eleven years, of the ollie 
seventeenth century, trying some paces of a dance 
before her very aged grandam, who, not lightl 
to be moved out of her easy chair, holds the stic 
needed to aid her feeble limbs. The brilliant sky- 
blue satin of the little maid contrasts with the 
solid black brocade of the old lady, and aids the 
other sharply but artistically displayed contrasts 
of the picture. The Threat is a remarkable tour 











de force in its uncompromising —_ way: 
an armed knight of the late chivalric period 
clenching his fist as he vociferates a defiance. 
The gleams of the armour are potently given—the 
mass of red plumes rather excessive. There is 
much pathos, spite of its too garish execution, in 
Mr. Ward’s Year after the Battle, the Memento 
Scene [Service? ] at Dinan, Brittany—which 
refers us to the calamitous French war of 1870: 
the young mother habited in black, with grief- 
wrung features which she commands into com- 
posure—the old grey-haired soldier on crutches— 
the radiant little girl who stands on and leans 
over a chair in the side-chapel, the symbol of the 
new generation which, age after age, emerges 
against a black background of the past. 
“Thus do the generations of the earth 
Go to the grave, and issue from the womb, 
Surviving still the imperishable change 
That renovates the world.” 
As in the great majority of his more important 
pictures, Mr. Ward here sets before us somethi 
worthy of attention, and presents it with re 
force of mind ; not so as to | per a rapid glance, 
nor indeed to satisfy a refined aesthetic sense, but 
impressively to those who will pause over it. 
Je will next take a group of Oriental paintings, 
In this line Mr. Lewis has for an indefinite number 
of years been facile princeps: yet we cannot sa: 
that his works this year would quite have availe 
to create for him the reputation which they 
moderately sustain. He falls into too crude 
a brightness in the tints of his draperies. In his 
Mid-day Meal, Cairo, the superior points are the 
grinning negro, the attendant seen at a distance in 
light through a doorway, the old man who is making 
short work with a slice of melon, and the other 
one, less aged, who reaches out for a fruit, his face 
shadowed, but varied with slight gleams of light ; 
the elaborate screen-work at the back of the court- 
yard is also a remarkable piece of delicate pains- 
taking. We cannot account for the very inefficient 
legs of the front figure coming through the door : 
he almost looks as if he had stilts on, instead of 
ancles and feet. This picture is better than 4 
Cairo Bazaar, the Dellal, in which the item of 
chief excellence is the boy, in the right-hand corner, 
who looks at his face ina glass with a sliding 
anel. An Intruder on the Bedouin’s Pasture, by 
fr. Goodall, is an able work, giving a natural, as 
well as an “ Eastern,” look to the scene and its main 
incident—a Nubian youth riding a camel and tres- 
passing among the Arabs. With this we may name 
the large picture of Mr. Beavis, Bedouin Caravan 
descending the High Ground at Wady Gurundelon the 
Road to Mount Sinai; and Morning in the Market- 
Place, by Mr. Dowling, who seems rather on the 
improving hand. Mr. Hodgson’s chief work, The 
Temple of Diana at Zaghouan, is quite unworthy 
of him : poor in motive—that of an English sports- 
man who surprises some most ordinary-looki 
women washing linen and making a very Lae we | 
display of nudity—poor also in painting, and 
very unattractive in tone of colour. Nearly equal 
to this in scale, and beyond comparison better, is 
Following the Plough: the Algerine ploughman at 
work attended by four storks skimming the ground 
and picking up the worms, and four others flyi 
towards the scene of action; a hoopoe and a gold- 
finch make a lively little corner of it to the left. 
“ Better have a New Pair” is a small example of 
the same painter, and in its way fully as good; 
there is a neat touch of humour in the notion of 
the burly and truculently weaponed Tunisian who 
has called in at a cobbler’s stall with a pair of 
minute and out-worn shoes proper to his infant, 
and who seems a little disconcerted at having the 
truth brought home to his mind that they will 
serve the turn no longer. 

Mr. Crowe was not quite well advised in paint- 
ing The Rehearsal, the disposition of the subject- 
matter being altogether too out-of-the-way for 
pictorial art. It represents Aristophanes tutoring 
the actor of Pisthetairos (in the Birds) in his 
gestures of terror when the chorus of birds express 
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their resolve to rend him in pieces; but one part 
of the subject is at odds with another to the eye— 
the despairing action of the arms of the comfortably 
seated Pisthetairos with the quiescence of the 
bird-masked chorus, and both with the “ coaching” 
demeanour of Aristophanes. Had Mr. Crowe 
given us the scene as it may have actually looked 
on the stage, that would have been a far more 
repaying attempt. Mr. Frith’s Scene from the 
Vicar of Wakefield (where Squire Thornhill de- 
sists for a moment from playing picquet with the 
daughters to get the little boys to box) is in all 
its incidents well told and to the point, though 
tame in its artistic relations. Below the Doge's 
Palace, 1460, is, on the other hand, startling, 
without striking a true chord of emotion; a lady 
in the Pozzi confessing through her prison-bars 
to a Capuchin, with his auxiliary crucifix. Mr. 
Poole has seldom been less successful than in his 
we of Oberon and Titania, a moonlight scene 
painted with laxity almost amounting to coarse- 
ness. The figures are undersized, yet not exactly 
dwarfish ; the subordinate nude fairies, several of 
whom are introduced dancing or gambolling, being 
like maidens and youths of sixteen or seventeen, 
of the dimensions of girls and boys of ten or 
eleven. In these figures there is no special effort 
of er ata are neither elvish nor in any 
marked degree nymph-like ; but this abstinence 
from the common-places of invention in such sub- 
jects may perhaps almost be counted to Mr. 

oole’s credit. Other Shaksperian subjects are 
the King Lear Disinheriting Cordelia, by Mr. 
Herbert, the same composition, with little if any 
modification, which he painted many years ago in 
the Houses of Parliament; and the Miranda and 
Ferdinand of Miss A. M. Lea, in a large but too 
vacant style, reminding us of the period of 
Boydell’s Shakspeare, and perhaps owing some- 
thing to the influence of Mr. Wills. Mr. Elmore 
does not make very much of his subject of Eugene 
Aram being marched off to jail at night by the 
constables, though it is not ineffective in its way ; 
the three figures are somewhat too clearly defined 
for the general density of nocturnal mist, and 
Aram has an air of mere discomfort, rather than 
of the pangs of detected guilt. Mr. Orchardson 
paints, under the name of Flotsam and Jetsam, a 
decidedly dreary-looking picture, in that style 
(too much affected by this artist) which might as 
truly be termed “ untidy” as by any other epithet 
of the forlorn and dismal: a girl, in the shallows 
of a still-angry sea, and under a dark canopy of 
rain, tugging at a rope by which a heavy trunk is 
secured. The Bill of Sale, a spendthrift and a 
scheming lawyer or business-man of last century, 
tells its story expressively and unmistakeably. 
Mr. S. Butler gives us a reasonable treatment of 
the head of Don Quizote—reasonable inasmuch as 
there is no grotesqueness or exaggeration, and the 
execution is firm and sound; on the other hand, 
the maniacal enthusiasm of the character is 
hardly seized, and the Don might as well pass for 
a humourist asa fanatic. Once Upon a Time is 
a skilful mediaevalism by Mr. Marsh, introducing 
yet once again the green garden-seat, the back- 
ground clump of red and yellow roses, and the 
greenish waning of the clear evening sky, which 
seem to hem in his invention of the “ properties ” 
of a picture. The costumes here are of! the middle 
of the fifteenth century ; the personages, all seated 
close together on the bench, five damsels and two 
young men, of whom one is narrating some ani- 
mated and moving story, while the other closes 
his book to listen. .A Bridal Welcome, Florence, 
1565, by Mr. F. W. W. Topham, shows the court- 

ard of the Palazzo Vecchio, with some youthful 

dies trellising the pillars with enormous festoons 
of flowers ; were the type of face here less vague 
and artificial, the total merit of the picture would 
be more than proportionately enhanced. His 
Highness in Disgrace, by Mr. Pott, belongs to 
about the same period of time, but the scene may 
be :n France or Spain rather than Italy. A 
senile Cardinal, backed by a rather burlesque 





Franciscan, is lecturing a lordly urchin of eleven 
on some boyish misdemeanour; he sits with 
sulky uneasiness in his chair of state; his mother 
puts on a show of not easily exorable severity, 
while her two attendant ladies, though equally 
rigid ex officio, whisper and smile to one another. 
Slight in subject-matter, and appropriate in its 
treatment to correspond, this is a very clever 
picture, though we rather grudge such an employ- 
ment of Mr. Pott’s more than ordinary capacities. 

The following are on the border-land between 
the general subjects and the domestic; nor indeed 
are these the only instances in which classification 
under the one or the other heading would 
almost be optional. Fulleylove, Orange-Gather- 
ing, Albergo di Tasso, Sorrento: an architectural 
view with figures, which seems (as far as we can 
examine it) well felt. Horsley, Coming down to 
Dinner : a subject of the days of Charles I., with 
numerous figures, and a full sufficiency of minor inci- 
dent—better than most of the recent very objection- 
able works from the same hand. P. R. Morris, 
The Sailor's Wedding: the bridal party proceeding 
homeward along the sea-shore, splashed with 
billows, drenched with surf, and buffeted by wind ; 


ingeniously thought and very skilfully — 
although in this picture (as in others by Mr. 
Morris) all the forms lack substantiality. A. L. 


Vernon, Allis Vanity: an aged Cardinal and a lady 
of his family, at a late date in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, walking through sumptuously-kept pleasure- 
grounds, with a peacock displaying its train. 
Daffarn, The Forsaken: a desolate woman, who 
has not yet ceased to be young, roaming the sea- 
shore, hoping against hope for the return of her 
long-lost lover or husband; her sorrow has be- 
come hypochondria, and the yearning in her 
intense blue eyes trembles on the verge of mania. 
There is good drawing in this picture, and all its 
parts are painted with thorough and equable care, 
nor does it show any real bias on the artist’s part 
towards the squalid and ugly rather than the 
beautiful: still, its general impression on the eye 
is forbidding, and it cannot hope for popularity 
proportionate to its merits. A cognate subject is 
An Anxious Heart, by Mr. F. G. Cotman: the 
wife of a seafaring man, with her baby, gazing 
out with sickening wearisome anxiety along the 
louring and still darkening sea—the essence of 
the subject very feelingly realised. Life or Death, 
by Mr. Dever, may also be mentioned here; a 
shipwreck boldly treated in its groups and scenic 
material, although the execution is not distin- 
guished by energy. Tissot, 4 Convalescent: an 
autumnal view in old-fashioned pleasure grounds, 
with a colonnaded fish-pond ; the general laying- 
out of the subject abnormal and felicitous, and 
all very capably executed. J. Morgan, “ Sown in 
dishonour, tt shall be raised in glory ;” a funeral 
of the lower middle-class, in a village or small 
country-town, exactly truthful without over- 
doing, and painted with facile ability; the whole 
result, however, rather commonly prosaic. Another 
funeral-picture is that by Mr. Holl, Her Firstborn 
—a rustic family, the infant’s small coffin carried 
by country-girls: here are pathetic points of in- 
cident, and strong expression, marred not a little 
by the offhand mode of execution. Mr. Holl 
always seems to find the conception and the 
carrying-out of his subjects too easy: he does not 
exactly “scamp” his pictures, but he soon gets 
into them as much as he wants, and then leaves 
off. W.L. Wyllie, Blessing the Sea; a crowded 
bird’s-eye view, very like the thing, and very 
like a Japanese — of any similar subject- 
matter—a fact which tells equally to the credit 
of the Japanese and of Mr. Wyllie, who has 
not been working in any merely imitative 
spirit, but for the genuine truth of the thing; 
a capital performance this—unfairly hung, and 
not the only instance of such Academic mal- 
feasance. Calderon, His Reverence: an aged 

riest, in a’ southern French city, saluted by two 

lles of the humbler class, not the less sprightly 
for being on their good behaviour—a pretty piece 





of simplicity and skill. E. R. Taylor, Nearing 
Home: three seamen peggy gee — “ 
dulging in a placid pipe; very solid, forcible, an 
pe ar real, both  ccpeaaten and in lighting 
and pr ba qualities—in fact, a careful and excel- 
lent production, neglecting nothing that pertains 
directly to its theme. 

To these we may add:—F. R. Stock, Tong See 
Ahoo at Canton, a single figure of a Chinaman ; 
V. W. Bromley, Pa-ha-uza-tan-ka, the Great 
Scalper, an American chief engaged in his dis- 
agreeable feat, bold and decisive ; Perugini, The 
Musician, a graceful young lady of last century at 
the harpsichord ; Miss J. Macgregor, Under the 
Spell, a girl and an old gipsy crone; Mrs. Ander- 
son, Torture, a sixteenth-century lady listening 
and shuddering behind the arras. 

W. M. Rossertt. 








ART SALES, 


A very valuable collection of coins and medals, 
the property of the late Mr. William Harrower 
Johnston, has been- disposed of in Wellington 
Street by Messrs, Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge. 
The sale lasted five days, terminating on Monday 
this week. Among the English coins the one 
most fancied by the connoisseurs was the ex- 
tremely rare Reddite Crown of Charles II., Simon’s 
pattern, 1663; this fetched 32/., and 17/. 5s. was 
given for the pattern crown, Charles II., dated 
1662. A noble or rial-of Elizabeth sold for 
16/. 10s.; a milled half-crown of Elizabeth for 
114. 2s. 6d. ; an “Exurgat” half-crown of James I. 
for 12/.; two Oxford pounds of Charles I., dated 
1643, for 257. and 17/. respectively, and one dated 
1642 for 10/.; a pattern sovereign or broad of 
Charles I. for 137. 5s.; a Commonwealth pattern 
shilling, by Ramage, 1651, for 18/., and a pattern 
sixpence for 9/. 10s, Other remarkable English 
coins were these; Henry I., London Mint, 
31. 12s.; Eustace, as Governor of York, 7/.; 
Edward I., pattern groat, 8/. 5s.; Richard II, 
half nobles, 8/. 2s. 6d., and 82.; Henry V., 
noble, 5/.; Henry VI., Bristol angel, 7/. 15s. ; 
Edward IV., half rose noble, 37. 12s.; Richard 
III., angels, 4/. 5s, and 5/. 7s. 6d.; Henry 
VIIL., half angel, 3/. 7s.; Mary, sovereigns, 
1553, 4/. 14s. and 4/. 4s.; Mary, angel, 37. 13s. ; 
a Philip and Mary shilling, 27. 10s.; a Philip 
and Mary angel, 4/7. 1ls.; a Portcullis crown 
of Elizabeth, 4/. 14s.; a thirty-shilling piece of 
James I., 61. 2s, 6d.; a noble or rial of James L., 
8l. 17s. Gd. ; a half angel of James I., 5/. 28. 6d. ; 
Charles I., Briot’s pattern crown, 82. 10s.; 
Charles I., Oxford three pound, 1642, 4J. 6s., 
and ditto, 1644, 71. 2s. 6d.; a Carlisle three- 
shilling piece, 1645, 7/. 7s. 6d.; a Carlisle shil- 
ling, 1645, 5/. 17s. 6d.; a Pontefract shilling, 
stamped Carolus Secundus, 1648, 3/. 5s.; Blon- 
deau’s pattern Commonwealth half-crown, 1651, 
61. 6s., and pattern shilling, 5/. 2s. 6d.; Crom- 
well, crown, 1658, termed Tanner's, 61. 17s. 6d. ; 
Cromwell, pattern half broad, 1658, 97. 15s.; 
James II., five-guinea, 1687, 61. 17s. 6d.; Wil- 
liam III., proof crown, 1695, 5/. 2s. 6d.; Anne, 
pattern halfpenny, 4/. 12s.; George III., pattern 
five-guinea, 1770, by Tanner, 18/. 15s. ; George III., 
pattern half-sovereign by Wyon, 1820,. 7/.; pat- 
tern halfpenny by Droz, 1790, 62. 10s.; Vic- 
toria, pattern five-pound, 1839, by Wyon, %i. 
Among the few Scottish coins offered, two silver 

ennies of David I. sold for 4/.; a rider of 

ames III., for 37. 12s.; anda half-lion of Mary, 
dated 1553, for 57. The Early British coins in- 
cluded a Verica, which fetched 8/. ; a Tasciovanus, 
71.; and a Ounobeline, 67. The Anglo-Saxon 
coins included, Offa, King of Mercia, 9/. 12s. and 
61. ; Plegmund, Archbishop of Canterbury, 6/. 6s. ; 
and Harthacnut, i1/. 15s. Three — > 
coins, struck at Bordeaux, of Edward the Black 
Prince, fetched 10/., 6/. 2s. 6d., and 6/., respec- 
tively. Two Washington cents, 1792, 8/. 5s. and 
107. 5s. A Syracusan decadrachm, or medallion 
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9i., and a shekel of Judaea, of Simon the Maccabee, 
of the year 4, 4/. A double stater of Alexander 
III. of Macedon, 8/.; an octodrachm of Ptolemy 
Soter and Berenice, 7/. 17s. 6d.; two of Ptolemy 
VIII, 102. 15s. and 13/7. respectively ; and one of 
Arsinée, 97. 9s.; a medallion of Lucilla, 9/.; of 
Probus, 8/. 5s. Two gold Roman coins of 
Carausius, turned up by the plough in a field at 
Burton Hey, near Neston, Gheshire, weighi 
68 grs. and 69 grs. respectively, sold for 220. onl 
107. 15s. 


ANOTHER Dutch collection, equal in interest to 
the Van Walchren, was sold on the 28th ult., 
at the Hotel Drouot—that of M. Jacobson of the 
Hague—which contained many examples of the 
best modern masters. Three paintings by Cabanel, 
The Florentine Poet, 56,300 fr. ; Aglaé, 26,000 fr. ; 
An Autumn Evening, 7,000 fr.; Benonville, St. 
Francis of Assisi, transported to Ste. Marie des 
Anges, blesses the Town of Assisi, 18,500 fr.; 
Rosa Bonheur, A Bull Lying in a Meadow, 
17,000 fr.; Brascassat, Bull in a Meadow, 
12,300 fr.; Couture, The Prodigal Son, 9,000 fr. ; 
P. Delaroche, Napoleon I., 31,100 fr.; The Chil- 
dren of Edward IV., 12,800 fr.; Gallait, The 
Taking of Jerusalem Godfrey de Bouillon, 
8,500 fr.; The Widow, 8,400 fr.; Géréme, Ass- 
Driver at Smyrna, 8,700 fr.; Ingres, Penelope 
Weeping at the Absence of Ulysses, 1,000 fr.; 
Isabey, Port at the Entrance of a River in Nor- 
mandy, 2,520fr.; Jacquand, Gaston de Foix,7,200fr.; 
Jacque, O., Fowls in a Farm Yard, 2,350 fr.; 
Jalabert, The Entombment, 2,100 fr.; Johannot, 
Queen Elizabeth and Sir Walter Raleigh, 1,700 fr.; 
Keyser, de, Henry II. and Diane de Poitiers in the 
Studio of Jean Goujon, 1,100 fr. ; Le Poitevin, 
The Gueux des Mers Watching a Fight between 
the Dutch and Spanish Fleets, 3,050 fr.; Leys, 
House Invaded by Soldiers, 1,850 fr.; Meissonier, 
The Reader (a portrait of the painter), 35,500 fr. ; 
Pettenkofen, The Banks of the Danube, 6,000 fr. ; 
Robert Fleury, Bernard Palissy, 6,600 fr. ; Léo- 

ld, Robert, Study of a Roman Woman; Saint 

ean, White Roses, 20,100 fr.; Ary Scheffer, The 
Lamentation of a Young Girl, 17,100 fr., and 
Mignon aspiring to Heaven and Mignon regretting 
her Country, 11,400 fr. the two; by the same, The 
Fisherman’s Wife, 2,200 fr. ; Schelfhout, 4 Winter 
in Holland, 2,750 fr.; Tassaert, The Unhappy 
Family, 6,100 fr. ; Horace Vernet, Arabs in their 
Camp, 30,100 fr.; Willems, 4 Youth looking at 
Drawings in a Portfolio, 2,000 fr. The sale realised 
456,370 fr. (18,2547. 16s.). 


At the sale on May 1 by Messrs. Sotheby, Wil- 
kinson, and Hodge of the collection of porcelain 
of Mr. E. Darby, of Leeds, a charming pair of 
Chelsea statuettes, Cupid and Psyche, beautifully 
modelled, sold for 467. 10s. 


On May 5 Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods 
the dispersion of the collections of the late 
Mr. Wynn Ellis. A Wedgwood inkstand, with 
Apollo and the Muses in white on sage ground 
sold for 105 gs.; a crown Derby cup and saucer, 
with Una and the Lion ina medallion, 21} gs. ; 
Sévres écuelle cover and stand, turquoise ground, 
145 gs.; pair of Sévres oviform bleu de roi vases, 
painted with allegorical subjects, 390 gs.; and 
another pair of vases and covers, bleu de roi, 
mounted in ormolu, 600 gs.; Louis XVI. clock, 
vase-shaped, bleu de roi, case Sévres mounted in 
ormolu, 440 gs.; pair of Louis XV. candlesticks, 
with figures of boys in old Dresden, 90 gs.; a 
magnificent Louis X VI. clock, vase-shaped marble 
case, mounted with nymph and Cupid, by Gou- 
thidre, 3257. 10s.; a pair of frames of pear wood, 
carved with children, birds and flowers, by Grin- 
ling Gibbons, 145 gs. and 135 gs.; a Louis XVI. 
cabinet, painted with birds and flowers and 
mounted with ormulu, by Gouthiére, 400 gs. 


THE modern portion of the late Mr. Wynn 
Ellis’s collection of pictures was sold on Saturday, 
May 6. It comprised works by most of the 
great English masters—Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Crome, Morland, Constable, and Turner—and in- 





cluded examples by several painters of the last 
jameen gy ~M and Calcott, for example—whose 
works are less esteemed. The prices realised were 
good. One Gainsborough, a portrait—that of 
the Duchess of Devonshire—reached a sensational 
figure. It fell to the bid of 10,6007. The highest 
= realized by any Turner in the sale was 
,940/., at which figure the Conway Castle was 
knocked down to Mr. Whitehead. The Temple 


of Aegina fell to Messrs. Goupil’s bid of 2,100/.° 


A Waterfall was sold for 147/.; On the Tyne for 
2311.; Kelgarran Castle, Evening, for 472/.; and 
Whalley Bridge for 9451. It may be mentioned, 
though the remark does not apply particularly to 
the Turners, that much doubt was thrown upon 
Mr. Wynn Ellis’s attribution of some of his 
works. By Constable, there was sold the Glebe 
Farm, 388i. ; and three other works. By Crome 
there were stated to be seventeen pictures, of 
which perhaps the most important were: A River 
Scene, 1621.; Yarmouth Beach, 115l.; A View 
of Yarmouth Harbour, 4201.; and the Oak, 
346/. By Gainsborough, besides the Duchess of 
Devonshire, before mentioned, were a Woody 
Landscape with Gipsies, 2621.; Gad's Hill Oak, 
3251.; Portrait of Lady Suffield, 136/.; and some 
others, George Morland was perhaps best repre- 
sented by a Farm Yard, 1521. There were some 
brilliant examples of Patrick Nasmyth: among 
them, A Gardener’s Cottage in Battersea Fields, 
1991.; A Woody Landscape with a Felled Tree, 
2101.; A Landscape with a Quarry, 1471.; A 
Woody Landscape with a Pool, 4201.; another 
Woody Landscape, this time with ducks in a pool, 
556/.; and finally, Godden Green, a capital 
achievement of the artist, 6827. By Sir David 
Wilkie there was a sketch for the famous Blind 
Man's Buff, 1471. ; by Sir Joshua, or attributed to 
him, were several works, the most important of 
which, Mrs. Mathew, fell to Mr. Graves’s bid of 
9451. There were, besides, The Babes in the Wood, 
3461.; a portrait of Lady Taylor, 1571.; A Girl 
with a Dog, 1731.; Nelly O'Brien, 6091. (a subject 
recently engraved); and Lady Betty Foster, 178!. 
A very excellent Etty fell under the hammer at 
8251. 10s.; Windsor Castle, by Sir Augustus Cal- 
cott, at 1107. 5s.; and Mr. Mark Anthony’s land- 
scape of Killarney, at 1321. About 100,000/. was 
realised by the entire sale. aA 


Tae contents of Foots Cray, the residence of 


.Lord Bexley, were sold by Messrs. Christie on 


May 1 and three following days. A crown Derby 
dinner service, 65 gs.; a dessert service similar, 
46]. ; and a tea and coffee service, 24/.; a majolica 
jug with river scene and snake handle, 170/.; a 

ersian ware bowl on foot, 192 gs.; another 
160 gs.; an Indian dagger, with gold handle and 
inlaid with precious stones, 145/.; a picture by 
Pacchiorotto, Venus Reclining, in a landscape, 
116 gs.; Titian, portrait of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
68 gs.; Honthorst, The Fortune Teller, 74 gs.; 
Morone, portrait of an Italian nobleman, 105 gs. ; 
R. di Tivoli, a pair of pastoral subjects, 132 gs., 
and The Two Companions, 80 gs.; a marble foun- 
tain with female figure seated on a dolphin, 160 gs. ; 
an old French clock in tortoise-shell and ormoulu 
case, 641. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue scheme projected by Sir Coutts Lindsay 
for the establishment in London ofa new art 
gallery was announced some time ago in these 
columns, and we are now in a position to give our 
readers some further particulars in regard to what 
romises to be a very important undertaking. The 
building, which will bear the name of the Gros- 
venor Gallery, will be constructed from designs 
prepared by Mr. William Sams on a plot of 
ground leased by Sir Coutts Lindsay from the 
Duke of Westminster, and situated between 
Broad Street and Grosvenor Street, with ap- 
proaches from both thoroughfares. It will con- 
tain several galleries to be devoted to the exhi- 
bition of painting and sculpture, and it is reckoned 





that the available wall oes will be equal to 


about half of that possessed by the Royal Academy. 
The largest of the rooms will be about 110 ft. by 
35 ft., and adjoining this will be two smaller 
rooms, each measuring 40 ft. by 29 ft. There will 
be besides in another portion of the building, but 
on the same level, a second. large room, measuring 
61 ft. by 27 ft., and a smaller apartment of 30 ft. 
by 20ft. The entrance hall, which will also be 
available for the exhibition of objects of art, will 
occupy a space of 30ft. by 20ft. These galleries 
are to be constructed and lighted according to the 
system adopted in the International Exhibition 
at South Kensington. They will run north and 
south, by which arrangement a perfect distribu- 
tion of light is secured, and the light will be un- 
impeded by any contiguous buildings. The annual 
exhibitions in these galleries will be opened 
about April 15, and remain open about twelve 
weeks. They will consist of the works of living 
artists, British or foreign, in painting or 
sculpture, and a gallery will be specially set apart 
for water-colour. The owner, we understand, 
— to complete the building in time for an 
exhibition next April. The system upon which 
the Grosvenor Gallery is to be conducted presents 
several elements of novelty, both in rd to the 
selection of works for exhibition and their actual 
arrangement upon the walls. In regard to the 
first point it has been settled that the owner or 
his council will invite, through the secretary, 
those artists whose works it is intended to exhibit 
during the ensuing season, and these invitations 
will be sent as early as possible in the year before. 
Afterwards, those artists who have accepted the 
invitation will be requested to make arrangements 
with the secretary as to the size and number of 
their works, and a space will then be marked out 
on the wall-plan of the galleries, and allotted to 
their use. By these means, it is hoped that 
artists will be spared the humiliation of having to 
submit their works to a jury of their fellows before 
they are accepted as worthy to appear before the 
public. In regard to the actual arrangement of 
the galleries, a mag decency attempt will be made 

to secure greater beauty and harmony of general 
effect than is common in picture-exhibitions. In 
the first place, the number of works exhibited is 
to be relatively very much smaller than is cus- 
tomary either in England or on the Continent. 
All works admitted will be considered equally 
worthy ofexhibition, and will be placed with equal 
advantages of light and space, and isolation from 
discordant surroundings. Thus, although many 
varieties of style will find a place in the gallery, 
and the flee cohen will include men of opposite 
if not antagonistic aims in art, the guiding prin- 
ciple of arrangement will be to exclude an 

sense of competition by giving to every wor 

the full advantage of exhibition under the most 
favourable conditions. The galleries will be 
decorated like drawing-rooms, and furnished suffi- 
ciently to give support and value to the sculpture 
and painting exhibited, and the walls will be hung 
with silks or reps. Sir Coutts Lindsay trusts to 
have the assistance of a council in the carrying 
out of the scheme, but he will accept for himself 
the entire responsibility of selecting the artists to 
exhibit and arranging the rooms for exhibition. 
For many reasons the opening of such a gallery as 
this cannot fail to be a very interesting event to 
the art world. The owner is, we understand, 
particularly desirous that the scheme which he has 
projected should not be regarded as being in any 
way antagonistic to the interests of the Royal 
Academy, and, on the contrary, he is anxious for 
the help and support of that body, several of 
whom have already promised works for exhibition. 
But the interest of the undertaking will, never- 
theless, rest mainly on the fact that here for the 
first time the public will be made fully acquainted 
with the works of artists whose names are fami- 
liar to all, but whose services, by some odd mis- 
chance, the Royal Academy has never been able. 
to secure, or whose work, if exhibited at all at 
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Burlington House, has not been always exhibited 
under the most favourable conditions. The chance 
of an adequate exhibition of the works of Mr. 
Burne Jones is enough in itself to warrant more 
than curiosity, and we believe it is probable that 
Mr. Dante Rossetti will also be among the contri- 
butors. Among others whose support is, we 
understand, already promised, may te mentioned 
the names of Mr. Albert Moore, Mr. Whistler, 
Mr. Legros, Mr. Watts, and Mr. Poynter. 


THERE will shortly be published in Z’Art an 
engraving of the Bathers by Frederick Walker 
from a drawing by Mr. Robert Macbeth. 


Ir will interest some of our readers to know 
that Cavalier Giovanni Fosella, the engraver of 
Raphael’s Madonna del Baldacchino, is at present 
in London ; Signor Fosella, a Florentine by birth, 
may be looked upon as the oldest Italian engraver 
now living, and the reviver of the style of engrav- 
ing of which Toschi was supposed to have been 
the last master. The plate of the subject above 
referred to, on which he was occupied ten years, 
is his finest work. A proof may now be seen at 
Messrs. Graves’, Pall Mall. 


Tae Wynn Ellis sale of modern pictures—the 
pecuniary result of which we chronicle in another 
column—has been made the subject of comment 
by more than one of our contemporaries, one of 
whom pronounees an elaborate lamentation over 
the purchase of a Gainsborough for 10,6002. A 
“dispassionate examination” of the question 
makes it clear either that the Duchess of Devon- 
shire is entitled to take rank with such world- 
acknowledged chef-@cuvres as the Gevartius of 
Vandyke and the Gtoconda of Lionardo, or that 
there is a suddenly increased taste for art in 
England, or that too much was paid for the 

icture. When “ dispassionate examination ” 
Se been applied to the question, and it is 
remembered that only 36,0002. was given for 
Murillo’s Assumption in the Louvre, then “among 
judicious and experienced critics there may arise 
the impression that the Gainsborough was not 
worth nearly so much as the price paid for it.” 
Critics less “ judicious and experienced” might, 
we conceive, urge that the Murillo was dear and 
the Gainsborough cheap. These are questions of 
taste and sympathy, and may be disputed about to 
little purpose; but when our contemporary puts 
forward that the purchase of last Saturday, “ by 
locking all this treasure, so to speak, within the 
compass of a single picture-frame does a crying 
injustice to at least fifty living painters, who 
would be only too glad to sell the really admirable 
productions of their pencils for one hundred 

ounds apiece,” he needs to be reminded that 
Eribocnsie are not born daily ; that the value 
of unique genius is immeasurable, and that “ the 
interests of art,” of which he further speaks, are 
by no means to be loosely confused with the 
pecuniary interests of living artists. 


A picrurE by Mr. F. Sargent, representing the 
House of Commons in 1875, is now to be seen at 
No. 169 Old Bond Street. Itis evidently founded 
to a great extent on photographs, and cannot be 
said to possess any particular claims to considera- 
tion as a work of art. It is, however, a noticeable 
sample of the degree to which a canvas can be 
crowded without losing the recognisable person- 
ality of the figures; if we are not mistaken, all 
the members of the House, as it was constituted 
last year, are here represented. 


Tue first meeting of the new French Institute 
of Hellenic correspondence took place at Athens 
last month. The object of this Institute is to 
collect facts and knowledge concerning the lan- 
guage, history, arts, and literature of the Hellenic 
people. The society intends to publish a journal 
that shall be open to all correspondence on such 
subjects, and shall make known the results of its 
researches. 


M. A. Bryant, the fortunate possessor of one 
of Corot’s finest landscapes, the Vue de la forét de 





Fontainebleau, and of Courbet’s celebrated Cas- 
seurs de pierres, has invited all lovers of art to 
come and see these works at his gallery in the 
Rue Rochechouart, from April 20 to May 165. 
His invitations are accompanied by an apprecia- 
tive notice of the pictures written by M. Philippe 
Burty, luxuriously printed by M. Jules Claye, and 
= by two excellent etchings by L. Des- 
rosses. 


Tue Chronique states that 7,948 persons visited 
the Louvre on Easter Sunday. Notwithstanding 
this large number the galleries were far from 
being crowded, and the circulation was not im- 
peded for a single moment. 


A BANQUET in honour of the eighty-third anni- 
versary of the much-esteemed French painter 
Léon Coignet was lately held in Paris.‘ There 
were more than 120 persons present, among whom 
might be counted four generations of Coignet’s 
pupils. Many of these now occupy the highest 
rank in French art, and their testimony to the 
worth of his teaching must have been extremely 
gratifying to the veteran master. At the end of 
the dinner an album was presented to him con- 
taining photographic portraits of all the artists 
who had taken part in the celebration. 


Two important paintings, representing scenes in 
the Life of St. Ambrose, have just been finished 
by M. Lenepveu, director of the French Academy 
at Rome. They are intended for the Church of 
St. Ambroise in Paris, and are spoken of in Rome 
as being very fine works. 


AN interesting collection of ancient faiences has 
lately been added to the Cluny Museum. Most 
of the pieces are from the old potteries of Rouen, 
Clermont, Lunéville, Strasbourg, and Sceaux. 
Several very fine works in iron and bronze are 
also exhibited. 


M. AtrreD Darcet is now -continuing his 
articles in the Chronique on “ L’Art et l’Archéo- 
logie du Théatre.” They contain a large amount 
of information likely to be useful to those who are 
interested in such matters, 


Some unpublished documents relating to the 
works executed by Fra Angelico in Rome have 
been discovered by M. Eugéne Muntz in the 
registers of the Apostolic Chamber and the Ponti- 
fical Treasury, and communicated by him to the 
Chronique. M. Muntz, it will be remembered, has 
for some time past been publishing every now and 
then the results gained by his researches into 
the archives, and has made known several im- 
particulars with regard to Benvenuto 

ellini and other artists. He now finds that the 
chapel which Fra Angelico painted when he first 
went to Rome was not in the Vatican, as generall 
supposed, but in the basilica of St. Peter. He 
received for his work as much as 200 ducats a 
year, a very high rate of payment, while his com- 
panions were paid from one to ten ducats a 
month. The names of these companions or 
a are all recorded, with the sums given 
to each. 


TuReeE large 4 ye drawn in crayon by 
the Russian artist M. Zichy, are attracting great 
notice at the Cercle de l’Union Artistique. One 
of them represents in a most striking form the 
horrors of an Auto-da-fé; another is an allegory 
of Virtue and Vice ; while the third is simply a 
child’s portrait. Zichy, who has been called “the 
Gustave Doré of Russia,” is very much the fashion 
in France at the present time. His celebrity is, 
perhaps, in some part due to the eloquent praise 
which Théophile Gautier bestowed upon him in his 
Voyage en Russie. 


THE catalogue of the newly-opened Royal and 
National Gallery of Berlin is now ready. It has 
been prepared by Dr. Max Jordan, the director of 
the gallery, and contains short biographical notices 
of the painters as well as descriptions of the 
pictures. The foundation of the Berlin Gallery 
was only laid in 1861, by the Swedish and Nor- 





wegian Consul, J. H. Wagener, who bequeathed 
the whole of his fine collection of modeee! pictures 
to His Majesty the King of Prussia. Since then, 
however, it has increased so much, by means of 
gift and purchase, that the rooms in the Royal 
Academy of Arts at Berlin, where the Wagener 
collection was at first located, have been for some 
time past entirely inadequate for its exhibition. 
A large new building was accordingly planned in 
1866, capable of holding the grand cartoons of 
Cornelius which belong to the nation, as well as 
the royal collection. This building, with all 
its ificent monumental decoration, was 


finished this year and opened to the public 
on March 26, the birthday of the German 


Emperor, The Cornelius Cartoons occupy two 
large galleries, decorated with quite repre- 
sentations of Genius. Peace, Poetry, Inspiration, 
Science, &c., are personified by figures of more 
than life-size, of numerous little genii flutter 
about after the manner of such beings.. In one of 
the arched s Genius and Nature embrace one 
another, while beneath is the inseription by Cor- 
nelius, “‘ Mit dem Genius ist die Natur in ewigem 
Bunde.” A colossal bust of Cornelius, modelled 
by Prof. A. Wittig, of Diisseldorf, occupies one of 
the niches. It has been cast in bronze, and after- 
wards gilded, so that it presents a most gorgeous 
appearance. It is said, however, not to be alto- 
gether satisfactory as a work of art. 


Unper the title of Die Klassiker der Malerei 
Herr Krell is publishing in monthly parts a cheap 


series of photographie reproductions from the 
works of all the most celebrated Italian masters 


of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The 
photographs are taken from the best engravings 
rocurable, and are hardly to be distinguished 
rom these engravings in tone and brilliancy. 
Such clear and smooth reproductions will no 
doubt be far more universally appreciated than 
photographs taken direct from the pictures them- 
selves, which are sometimes liable, it must be 
owned, to the imputation of being “muddy,” 
owing to the difficulty of the colours and the state 
of the picture photographed; but the latter are 
likely to prove more satisfactory to those who 
really desire an acquaintance with, or a remi- 
niscence of, the great works of Italian painting. 
The text to Herr Krell’s work is written by Dr. 
O. Eisenmann, and gives a good account of the 
pictures. 


Dr. ScHLIEMANN writes that he has just ob- 
tained a new jirman for two years for Troy, and 
was to proceed there on May 5 to build some frame 
houses, so as to be able to continue the excava- 
tions by the 21st inst. 


Tue interest in the Rhind Lectures on Archae- 
ology, delivered in Edinburgh by Dr. Arthur 
Mitchell in connexion with the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, has continued unabated to the 
close. In his third lecture Dr. Mitchell described 
a type of house in which many thousands of people 
were at present living both in Lewis and Harris, 
and directed the attention of his audience to cer- 
tain features which were of jal importance in 
relation to the enquiry which he had announced as 
the subject of the course—‘Do we ) the 
means of determining scientifically the condition 
of primeval man and his age on the earth? 
These features were: the thickness of the walls of 
these dwellings, which were of rough unhewn 
stones and six or seven feet thick; -the way in 
which they were built, two facings of dry stone 
filled in with turf; the low door, about five feet 
high; the absence of any light-hole or window ; 
and the construction of the roof, which merely 
rested on the inner edge of the wall, instead of 
projecting over the outer edge so as to throw off 
the water. If the community rearing such dwel- 
lings and living in them under the same roof with 
their cattle, and without a partition more distinct 
than a mere kerbstone to separate the human in- 
mates from their beasts, were to be judged of by 





these facts alone, they would be regarded as ex- 
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hibiting a condition of extreme degradation. Yet 
as Some of fact, they were well-conditioned 


_ physically, mentally, and morally. To show that 


there might be a sort of civilisation of the Stone 
Age as well as a sort of barbarism in the Iron Age, 
he proceeded to contrast the state of these Scottish 
islanders with the condition of the Lacodones of 
the Yucatan peninsula, a people still in their Stone 

. Referring next to the beehive houses of the 
niin Hebrides, of which there were now only 
from 20 to 30 in occupation, he showed how this 
ancient type of dwelling had died out by a process 
of d tion. In the fourth lecture he noticed 
a still lower order of human habitation with which 


‘ he had come in contact, and described the degraded 


life of the occupants of the caves on the Caithness 
coast. Passing from this phase of modern cave- 
life to modern cairns, he described the instances 
which he had seen in Scotland of the erection of 
cairns to the memory of the dead—a habit which 
still survived in some parts of the Highlands. 
The cairn of to-day was, however, an utterly mean 
edition of the grand structures of the times long 
ago, for cairn building had also died out by a 
process of debasement. Such prolongations of the 
historic into the present read us a lesson of 
caution in dealing with the relics of the past, and 
forced us to realise what we well knew, though 
we had dropped into the habit of speaking and 
almost thinking otherwise, that there was but a 
short road from the prehistoric to the historic, 
and that phrases like “immense antiquity” and 
“enormous age” were often used when they had 
no well-ascertained applicability. In the fifth 
lecture he dealt with the archaeological classifica- 
tion of the Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages, which, 
though an ingenious system undoubtedly possess- 
ing great practical utility, nevertheless led to error 
in various directions when treated as applicable to 
the whole human family. It had no absolute or 
definite chronological significance, and it equally 
failed to indicate stages of civilisation in the sense 
of there being invariable gradations of progress 
towards the existing civilisation, necessarily con- 
secutive, and universally applicable to all sections 
of the human family. The sixth and concluding 
lecture of the present course was devoted to super- 
stitions existing at the present day, or in com- 
tively recent times, in Scotland. These he 
ivided into three classes, giving such typical 
examples as the carrying of fire round fields, 
houses, boats, &c., on the last night of the year, 
with the view of securing fertility and prosperity ; 
the sacrificing of a cock by burying it alive for 
the cure of epilepsy, and the sacrificing of bulls to 
“the God Mourie,” as St. Malrubha was still styled 
in the district round Applecross; and the adora- 
tion of wells. These things were done in Scot- 
land by people who could not be called ignorant 
or irreligious. It was a mistake to —— that 
only the ignorant were superstitious. as not 
the use of the Lee Penny—an Eastern charm set 
in an English groat—sanctioned by the Synod of 
Glasgow? In the study of superstitions, especi- 
ally when they constituted a whole religion, the 
existence of the mote in our own eye should not 
be forgdtten when contemplating with amazement 
the beam in our savage neighbour's eye. The re- 
collection of this should tend to temper amazement 
and foster humility, by keeping alive a sense of 
the remnant still within the best of us of the 
so-called “‘ primeval man.” 








THE STAGE. 

SIGNOR ROSSI IN “ MACBETH.” 
BetwEeN the soldierly vigour of Macbeth and the 
senile weakness of King Lear there is almost 
as wide a distance as between either of these and 
the youthful indecision and proneness to meta- 


agg refinement which are the leading attri- 
of the character of Hamlet. In choosing 
Macbeth, therefore, for his third ap ce at 


Lane, Signor Rossi has clearly not shrunk 


from _the test of variety of style ; in point of fact, 





he is an artist too well versed in general stage- 
effect to be tempted to confine himself to a narrow 
line of parts. hatever he does is marked by 
breadth and power. He is rarely unduly vehe- 
ment, and he is not given in the slightest degree 
to the common failing of seeking to extort eae 
by irrelevant displays of energy; yet there is 
nothing in his styie which is akin to the a 
of miniatures. It is easy to see that he has been 
accustomed to a large stage, though his voice, 
which, if not of the rich quality of Salvini’s 
voice, is certainly not less powerful, has enabled 
him to escape the artificial intonation which very 
large theatres are apt to engender. It must have 
been remarked that passages which our actors are 
accustomed to deliver with noisy emphasis, are 
often delivered by Rossi in a quiet undertone, 
which is equally distinct and certainly more impres- 
sive. With all these qualifications, however, in 
addition to a handsome person and a countenance 
capable not only of great expression but of rapid 
changes of expression, it is impossible not to feel 
that he fails to excite the imagination or to move 
the sympathies of English audiences in the degree 
which might have been expected from his great 
reputation. The controversy which has arisen 
upon Signor Rossi’s gentle remonstrance with the 
critics which he has addressed to the newspapers 
this week seems to turn upon the question of 
“conception.” The Italian actor has been accused 
of representing Hamlet as mad; and he sub- 
stantially replies that he does not consider Hamlet 
mad, and has no intention of acting madness in 
the sense in which the authorities of Hanwell 
understand that term. All this, however, seems to 
hinge upon a mere question of definition. Signor 
Rossi is certainly not in any sense a daring inno- 
vator: on the contrary, his temperament clearly 
leans to the average and obvious view of the text 
which he interprets. If there is still doubt 
whether Hamlet was mad, there can be no 
doubt that his brain is overwrought to an 
extent which impels him to strange acts, and 
to wild and whirling words; and so Signor 
Rossi represents him. In like manner his Lear 
is endowed with attributes which ninety-nine 
readers of Shakspere out of a hundred would 
be ready to acknowledge to be appropriate to 
Shakspere’s Lear; and it is no less clear 
that his Macbeth tends to the same point of 
orthodox interpretation. These are matters, 
however, which audiences value less than critics ; 
and it may well be doubted whether the fashion 
which has lately sprung up of looking to a distin- 
guished actor’s performance for sometaing recon- 
dite and novel in the way of “interpretation ” has 
not a pernicious influence upon art on the stage. 
It was suggested to Mr. Irving by injudicious 
admirers that his proneness to exaggerate Macbeth’s 
guilty terrors arose from his having discovered 
that the man with whose energy and valour all 
Scotland rang was a poor weak creature, and a 
coward in his nature. Signor Rossi would pro- 
bably be the last person to be seduced by para- 
doxes of this kind into further divergence from 
the plain meaning of his text. Accordingly, his 
Macbeth is the Macbeth which most readers, 
critical and uncritical, conceive ; brave and fearless 
till guilty imaginings, the temptation to speculate 
on “ fate, freewill, foreknowledge absolute,” and, 
above all, the superstitious tendencies peculiar to 
the Scottish nature and the rude age in which the 
scene of the drama is laid, unnerve him. Lady 
Macbeth herself evidently does not believe her 
husband a poltroon, though she seeks to impel him 
onward in his guilty course by taunts of cowardice, 
to which his reply, in the familiar words— 
“T dare do all that doth become a man, 
Who dares do more is none,” 


furnishes the answer. If there is. aught that 
strikes the mind as new in Signor Rossi's per- 
formance it is perhaps his indications of an active 
imagination, which render him more quick to 
picture details of a scene of horror than his wife, 
who goes direct and fearlessly on, This no doubt 





finds not only warrant in the text, but is necessary 
toa full understanding of the words and acts of 
the Scottish usurper. These, however, are more 
questions for the curious than for an audience who 
are prompt enough to feel the beauties of a per- 
formance— to be stirred by real intensity and } by 
genuine appeals to the imaginative faculty. In 
all this Signor Rossi’s acting seems often wanting. 
The most imaginative portion of his performance 
was perhaps in the dagger-scene; a very fine 
point being made of a long pause before the 
utterance of the famous soliloquy, while the 
eyes are fixed on air, or wandering, as if follow- 
ing the movements of the shadowy weapon. 
When he draws the curtain of the door leadi 
to Duncan’s chamber, his horror of advancing an 
frequent faltering upon the step of the threshold 
indicated with picturesque effect his mental 
struggles; though Mr. Irving’s notion of a 
powerful fascination leading him onward with 
averted hands, as if at once anxious and afraid 
to clutch the “air-drawn dagger,” was cer- 
tainly more striking. The scene with the 
ghost of Banquo at the banquet was in itselt 
— though injured by the notion of making 
Macbeth approach the spectre as closely as a 
mesmeric professor in the act of operating upon a 
patient. The idea of representing Macbeth as so 
startled at tripping over his robe that he casts 
sword and crown upon the ground, and makes his 
exit pointing at them with horror and loathing, 
wore a rather paltry air of ingenuity. The touch- 
ing passages of the last act in which Macbeth 
laments over lost opportunities of a better life 
were certainly wanting in pathos as Signor Rossi 
speaks them; indeed he seemed hardly to feel 
their true spirit—the lines beginning “I have 
lived long enough” being delivered by him with 
an amount of action and vehemence out of kee 
ing with the meditative vein of the occasion. The 
final struggle with Macduff indicated the weak- 
ness and vacillation of a spirit subdued by a 
sense of overwhelming fate, and was so far in 
harmony with the text ; but it certainly fell short 
of the magnificent despair of Mr. Irving’s combat, 
which was one of those flashes of genius by which 
that actor sometimes electrifies an avdience. 
Signora Glech-Pareti represents Lady Macbeth 
with many touches of an artistic kind, depicting the 
fierce energy of the character with much effect. 
Her sleep-walking scene, however, was slightly 
overburdened with action. Moy Tromas, 
Miss E. Farrey’s first benefit will take place 
at the Gaiety Theatre on Thursday morning, 
May 18. Miss Ada Cavendish, Mr. David James, 
and Mr. Charles Wyndham will appear. 


THE maxim of the management of the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre appears to be that when one is 
in doubt it is safest to play a piece of the late Mr. 
Robertson’s. Their experience indeed has clearly 
— this principle ; for the prosperity of Mrs. 

ancroft’s popular house, though not necessarily 
dependent in the past upon the productions of the 
author of Society and Caste, has certainly never 
been at a greater height than during some of the 
“ amazing” runs of those highly successful come- 
dies. There must, we suppose, come a time when 
the patrons of the theatre in Tottenham Street 
will experience a craving for novelty, and when 
the attractions of e ten times withdrawn and 
ten times revived will begin to fade. As yet, 
however, this time has clearly not come, and 
hence the revival of Ours on Saturday evening in 
the place of Mr. Byron’s Wrinkles, which is 
acknowledged to have failed to attract audiences, 
was once more found sufficient to give a healthy 
aspect of cheerfulness and expectation to stalls 
and boxes. The romantic element in Ours is not 
so strong, nor is the planning-out of the story dis- 
tinguished by that neatness which renders Caste 
so attractive; but it is thoroughly English in 
tone and sentiment, and there is even a subdued 
glow of patriotic feeling in the associations with 
the Crimean War, which so happily blended with 
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the fortunes of the most prominent personages. 
The comedy is represented as usual with scrupu- 
lous accuracy of detail—all the old points, even 
to the windy doorway of the Balaclava hut, and 
the sudden gusts and whirling snowflakes which 
break into the apartment each time that it is 
opened, being found as effective as ever. Among 
important changes in the cast is the substitution of 
Mr. Archer for Mr. Hare in the part of Prince 
Petrovsky. Mr. Archer almost of necessity falls 
short of the finely studied portrait which his 
predecessor has stamped upon the mind of 
audiences ; but his performance is, nevertheless, dis- 
tinguished by good taste and feeling. Mrs. Ellen 
Terry now represents the character of Blanche 
Hay, winning thereby new favour by her fresh 
and pleasant girlishness, which is finely contrasted 
with her womanly tenderness in the more serious 
passages. Mrs. Bancroft fortunately remains the 
only representative of Mary Netley, while Mr. 
Bancroft as Chalcot still causes great amusement 
by the little mishaps of bachelor life in the hut. 


Tue Charing Cross Theatre, in pursuance of 
its new policy, continues to extract fun out of the 
weaknesses of its neighbours ; the latest victim of 
this not ill-natured kind of pleasantry being Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, whose new play at the Globe is 
parodied very cleverly in its leading situations in 
a little piece by Mr. Layton, entitled The Gwilty 
Governess and the Downy Doctor. Miss E. 
Farren’s burlesque reproduction of the peculiarities 
of Miss Ada Oavendish’s performance is ex- 
tremely clever, and the little piece is distinguished 
by a degree of spirit which will commend it to 
those who can find amusement in extravagant 
travesty. 

Mapame Lovis Fievrer has once more been 


doomed to endure the humiliation of a dramatic ' 


failure. Her Barbe d'or at the Théitre Beaumar- 
chais appears to be a weak production, aiming at 
the sweet simplicity of a child’s story, but attain- 
ing nothing but puerility and affectation. 

Tue revival of the Offenbach musical version of 
La boulangere a des Ecus at the Variétés seems to 
have been again successful. A certain coarseness 
in the style of Mdlle. Aimée, who lately succeeded 
to Mdlle. Schneider's principal part, is no longer 
an obstacle to the popularity of Messrs, Meilhac 
and Halévy’s work, the part of the Boulangére 
being now confided to Mdlle. Thérésa. 








MUSIC. 
““TANNHAUSER” AT THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tue great success of Lohengrin during the last 
season at the Opera has very naturally turned the 
attention of the management to the production of 
another work from the same pen; and the choice 
has, no less naturally, fallen upon Tannhduser. 
No other work of Wena could, indeed, be 
named which on the whole would be so suitable 
for the London stage, unless it were the Fliegende 
Hollinder, which was produced at Drury Lane in 
1870. This work, however, has so many points of 
affinity with the ordinary form of opera that it 
can hardly be considered in any degree representa- 
tive of the Wagner of the present day; and the 
—— of any of his more recent works—e.g., 

restan und Isolde or the Meistersinger—would be 
simply out of the question; the former because of 
the enormous difficulties involved in its prepara- 
tion, to say nothing of the strong probability that 
our opera-going audiences are not yet sufficiently 
educated up to the point of its appreciation ; and 
the Meistersinger because it is so thoroughly Ger- 
man in its whole tone and character that any 
Italian version would be little better than a ludi- 
crous caricature. 

Tannhiiuser, as most readers will be aware, is 
by no means a new work. It was first performed, 
under its composer’s direction, at Dresden in 1845, 
being anterior by five years to Lohengrin. Since 
that time it has been given on nearly every stage 
of importance in Germany, where it is perhaps 





hardly an exaggeration to say that it is as familiar 
even as Don Giovanni. It is characteristic of the 
musically conservative character of this country 
that it should have taken thirty years for this 
opera to make good its footing on our boards ; and 
that, though frequently announced in the prospectus 
of the season, it should never have come to a 
hearing until Saturday last. 

As in all Wagner's operas, the libretto of Tann- 
hiuser is of quite as much importance as the 
music. Before speaking of the fatter, therefore, 
it is necessary to give an account of the poem, 
which is founded upon an old and tolerably 
familiar legend, and, whether from a literary or 
dramatic point of view, is far above the average, 
being, in our opinion, decidedly superior to that 
of Lohengrin. 

On the rising of the curtain for the first act we 
see before us the enchanted cave of Venus (the 
‘“‘ Venusberg ”) at the Horselberg near Hisenach. 
In the midst of the wildest scenes of voluptuous 
revelry, Venus herself is reclining on a couch, and 
Tannhauser, the knight and minstrel, who has 
been for a year under the influence of her spells, 
is kneeling before her. Suddenly he starts up as 
from a dream ; and to the goddess’s question as to 
what ails him, he replies by saying that in a 
dream he had heard sounds long strange to him— 
“Shall I never hear them again? ShalljI never 
see the sun, the stars, nor the green fields? ” She 
bids him take his harp, and drive away his gloomy 
thoughts by singing the praise of love. He com- 
plies, but soon his song, which begins with a 

right and jubilant strain, changes its tone, as the 
longing for release from his thraldom recurs, and 
he ends with the words :— 
“aus deinem Reiche muss ich flieh’n, 
O Ko6nigin, Géttin, lass mich zieh’n.” 
Venus exerts all her power to captivate him, and 
he continues his song, each strophe of which is a 
semitone higher than the preceding, and accom- 
panied with a fuller instrumentation, and each 
ending with the refrain quoted above. At last 
Venus enraged says, “ Begone, madman! begone, 
traitor! I retain thee no longer! Fly hence to 
cold-blooded men! Seek thy salvation, and find 
it never! Shame and scorn shall follow thee, 
disgraced and accursed.” “Alas!” says Tann- 
hauser, “ I seek not happiness: through penitence 
I seek forgiveness.” “Never will forgiveness be 
thine,” replies Venus. “ Return hither when sal- 
vation is denied thee!” ‘ My salvation,” answers 
Tannhiauser, ‘‘rests in Mary!” At this word 
Venus disippears with a shriek, the enchanted 
cave vanishes, and Tannhiuser finds himself in a 
beautiful valley, the blue sky above him and the 
sunshine around him. A young shepherd is 
seated on a rock, playing on his pipe and singing. 
A procession of elder pilgrims comes from the 
Wartburg, which is seen in the distance, on their 
way to Rome; their chant as they pass down 
recalls Tannhauser to himself, and he falls on his 
knees in an agony of penitence. The song of the 
pilgrims dies away in the distance, and the 
sound of hunting-horns is heard behind the 
scenes. Hermann, Landgrave of Thuringia, ac- 
companied by the Minstrel Knights, Wolfram von 
Eschinbach, Walter von der Vogelweide, and 
others, in hunting array, enter, and see Tann- 
hiiuser, who is quickly recognised as their long- 
missing comrade. They urge him to return with 
them, but he,refuses—his path lies forward, for 
him there is no return, no rest. In vain they 
ress him, till Wolfram says, “ Stay with Eliza- 
th!” This was the niece of the Landgrave, 
and Wolfram explains that since Tannhauser’s 
departure she had been pining for him. The 
truant resists no longer; at last Heaven smiles on 
him again; he passionately embraces Wolfram 
and the minstrels, and expresses his readiness to 
accompany them. 

The second act takes place in the Hall of the 
Minstrels in the Wartburg. Elizabeth enters, and 
expresses her joy at the prospect of soon again be- 
holding her lover. At the close of her air Wolfram 





leads in Tannhiuser, who throws himself at the 
feet of Elizabeth, and a long and passionate love- 
duet follows between them. r Tannhiauser 
has departed with Wolfram, the Landgrave enters, 
and reminds his niece that the contest of the 
minstrels is about to take place. The trumpets of 
the guests as they arrive is heard without, and 
here follows the well-known march—probably the 
most popular of Wagner’s compositions. The 
minstrels, among them Tannhauser, being assem- 
bled, the Landgrave announces as the subject for 
the competition the Nature of Love, and offers 
Elizabeth as the prize to him who sings it most 
worthily. Wolfram commences ; he sings of pure 
love as a miraculous fountain, whose waters ma: 
never be troubled, and to be only regarded wit’ 
the deepest reverence. To Tannhiuser, who has 
evened to Wolfram’s song, the thought of love 
recalls only the cave of Venus, and, when he be- 
gins to reply, reminiscences in the orchestra of the 
“ Venusberg ” scene show what is passing in his 
mind. He acknowledges the virtue of the fountain 
of which Wolfram speaks, but will only be content 
with full draughts from it. A solemn silence from 
the spectators follows hissong. One after another, 
other minstrels take up the theme, Tannhauser in- 
terrupting with more and more excitement after 
each, till at length, entirely losing his self-control, 
he breaks forth wildly with his song in praise of 
the Goddess of Love from the first act, declaring 
that he who would know love must go to the Venus- 
berg. A cry of horror and execration bursts from 
the lips of all; the ladies in dismay quit the hall, 
with the exception of Elizabeth ; and the knights, 
with drawn swords, press round Tannhauser, 
when Elizabeth throws herself in front of him 
and shields him with her body. To their 
exclamation of surprise she answers, “I care 
not for death ; what is the wound of your swords 
compared with the death-blow I have received 
from him ?” “ Elizabeth !” they cry, “ how canst 
thou be thus deluded?” “It is not for myself, 
but for his salvation I plead. Would you take 
from him the chance of repentance? He is under 
the influence of fearful enchantment ; let him have 
time to repent; and remember that for him, too, 
the Redeemer suffered.” Her pleas are effectual ; 
the Landgrave tells Tannhiuser that a company 
of pilgrims are on the point of departing for 
Rome, and that he must accompany them. The 
wretched knight, once more brought to himself, 
expresses his contrition, and as the song of the 
pilgrims is heard from the distant valley he 
hurries out to join them, and the curtain falls. 


The scene of the third act is the same as for the 
second half of the first—the valley beneath the 
Wartburg. It is evening, and Elizabeth is kneel- 
ing before the shrine in prayer. Wolfram watches 
her from a distance. A procession of pilgrims 
returned from Rome over the stage; as 
they pass Elizabeth, she anxiously scrutinises 
their features, but in vain; Tannhauser is not 
among them. She falls on her knees before the 
shrine, and prays for death. As he rises to 
depart, Wolfram asks permission to accompany 
her, but she declines with a gesture of thanks ; 
her path lies heavenward, whither she is going to 
intercede for Ats salvation. It is now night; 
Tannhiiuser, pale and haggard, and hardly able 
to drag one foot before another, enters. Wolfram 
at first does not know him, but, on recognising 
him, asks how he dare present himself there 
unabsolved. “Do not trouble thyself, my good 
singer!” replies Tannhiiuser, “I only want to 
find the way that I once found with such 
wondrous ease—the way to the Venusberg.” 
“ Horrible!” exclaims Wolfram; “hast thou 
not been to Rome?” “Speak not to me of 
Rome!” “ Wast thou not at the holy festival ?” 
“Speak not of the festival!” After a pause 
Tannhiauser adds, “ Yes! I was in Rome.” “Tell 
me all, unhappy man,” says Wolfram ; and Tann- 
hiuser relates the story of his pilgrimage. 
pressed with a sense of his guilt, he had felt that 
no penance was too severe; when other pilgrims 
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walked through the meadows, he had chosen the 
stoniest and thorniest paths for his bare feet ; 
when they quenched their thirst, he refrained 
from doing so; when they rested at a hostelry, he 
laid his wearied limbs on the snow and ice; and 
thus he arrived at Rome. He went to the Pope, 
confessed his sin, and implored absolution. e 
Pope answered, “If thou hast dwelt in the 
Venusberg, thou art damned for ever ; just as this 
staff in my hand can bloom no more, redemption 
from the of hell can never bloom for thee!” 
Tannhiuser sank on the ground senseless; when 
he recovered he resolved to return to the Venus- 
berg, as heaven was for ever closed against him; 
and he madly calls on Venus to receive him once 
more. Wolfram in vain endeavours to dissuade 
him, and in rosy light Venus herself appears. 
“Welcome back, faithless man! Does the world 
curse thee, and dost thou once more seek love in 
my arms?” Tannhiiuser would go to her, but 
Wolfram forcibly holds him back ; as the struggle 
continues, the latter says, “ An angel prayed for 
thee on earth, and is now hovering over thee to 
bless thee—Elizabeth.” At the name Tannhiiuser 
stands transfixed, and at the same instant a 
funeral chant is heard, and the elder wee 
bring in the corpse of Elizabeth on a bier, followed 
by the Landgrave and the Minstrels. Venus and 
her attendants disappear, and Tannhauser, with 
a cry of “ Holy Elizabeth, pray for me!” falls life- 
less on the ground. A second procession of younger 
pilgrims arrives from Rome with the news of a 
miracle: the dry staff has blossomed, as a token 
of the redemption of the penitent sinner; and with 
this announcement the work concludes. 

It has been needful to detail with some minute- 


“ness the plot of the opera, because, as in all 


Wagner's works, the libretto is no unimportant 
factor in the effect of the whole. It will readily 
be seen from the above imperfect sketch that it is 
immeasurably superior to the average of opera- 
books. A comparison of the differences in form 
and style between Tannhduser and Lohengrin, 
though it would be extremely interesting, would 
occupy too much space. It must suffice to say on 
this point that the former work approximates much 
more nearly than the latter to the conventional 
form of the grand opera. It is true that we have 
no absolutely detached pieces; that the music 
goes on continuously from the beginning to the 
end of each act; that here (as in Lohengrin) we 
have no convenient pauses to give the principal 
singers an opportunity of receiving applause and 
bouquets. Still there are several pieces which 
are sufficiently complete in themselves to bear 
transference to the concert-room without much 
disadvantage. Such are Elizabeth’s scena at the 
beginning of the second act, the march and chorus 
in the same act, and Wolfram’s romance, “ O du, 
mein holder Abendstern,” in the third. The 
finales of the first and second acts, too, have 
considerable resemblance to the ordinary form 
of the operatic finale. The character of the 
melody, moreover, in Tannhduser, is more readily 
intelligible by an average audience on a first hear- 
ing than that of Lohengrin. As instances of this 
may be'cited, besides the pieces already referred to, 
the song of Tannhiuser to Venus, “Dir téne Lob,” in 
the first act, the choruses of the pilgrims, one of 
which is used as the introduction to the overture, 
and the whole of the beautiful duet between 
Elizabeth and Tannhiiuser in the second act. On 
the other hand, there are portions of the music in 
which so much depends upon the words that un- 
less the text is closely followed by the audience 
much of the effect is lost. This is especially the 


’ case with the songs of the Minstrels in the Tour- 


nament of Song in the second act, which are 
accompanied chiefly by the harp, and also to some 
extent with the long narrative of Tannhiiuser’s 
pilgrimage in the third act. 

Opinions will probably differ as to the compa- 
rative merits of Tannhduser and Lohengrin. 
Those who have but little uaintance with 
Wagner's music will in all probability prefer the 





former ; while musicians who have studied the 
art-theories of the composer, and who agree with 
them in general, even while they may , doubt the 
expediency of pushing them, as Wagner does in 
his latest dramas, to their logical consequences, 
will consider Lohengrin the greater, because the 
more consistent, work of the two. If I may give 
a personal opinion, founded on a tolerably inti- 
mate acquaintance with both scores, I should un- 
hesitatingly say that while I was greatly delighted 
with Tannhduser, it did not as a whole produce 
that overpowering effect which I remember expe- 
riencing at the first hearing of Lohengrin, though 
there were certain portions—more particularly the 
great finale to the second act, and Tannhiuser’s 
narration of his pilgrimage in the third—which 
have been seldom surpassed by their composer for 
power and truth of expression, even in his most 
recent productions. 

That the opera necessarily suffers considerably 
by being sung in Italian instead of in German, it 
would be absurd to deny. There is no music in 
existence the proper effect of which depends more 
absolutely on its connexion with the words—this, 
indeed, as has been more than once said in these 
columns, is one of the most important features of 
Wagner’s operas—and, no matter how good or 
how close the translation, it is an impossibility to 
render the original into another language with 
such accuracy as to preserve every phrase and 
every word. Again, there are parts of Tann- 
hiuser in which the text is even of more import- 
ance than the music. This is especially the case 
with the Contest of the Minstrels in the second 
act. The subject proposed being, as already men- 
tioned, the Nature of Love, it is the poetical treat- 
ment of this theme which is here the predominant 
feature; the music to which Wolfram and the 
other bards sing their poems is of secondary im- 
portance. No translation could do full justice to 
the delicate shades of meaning of the original ; 
and as without this so much of the spirit of the 
scene evaporates, there was nothing surprising in 
the remark made after the second act by a musi- 
cian who did not know the work in its German 
dress that “he did not think any of the minstrels 
deserved a prize at all; for their singing was as 
dull as could be.” He looked at the work from 
the ordinary stand-point, thinking only of the 
music and not of the words ; but Wagner's operas 
must not and cannot be measured in this way; 
and, although Tannhduser is far from being a com- 
pletely representative work of its composer, it is 
quite sufficiently so, as regards the great, import- 
ance of the text, to render it impossible to esti- 
mate it fairly by the music alone. 

The performance of the opera at Covent Garden 
was as a whole most excellent. Like all its com- 
poser’s works, it makes no ordinary demands upon 
all concerned, whether principals, chorus, or or- 
chestra; and from the manner in which the whole 
work went, with hardly a perceptible slip from 
first to last, it was evident that the greatest pains 
had been taken by the conductor, Signor Vianesi, 
in its preparation. In speaking of the cast, the 
first mention is certainly due to the Elizabeth of 
Mdlle. Albani. From her Elsa in Lohengrin last 
year, the highest anticipations had naturally been 
formed of her performance in the present work ; 
but, however high they might have been, they 
could hardly have equalled the reality. Whether 
in her singing or her acting, Mdlle. Albani was 
perfection itself. Her delivery of her air at the 
commencement of the second act, “ Dich, theure 
Halle, griiss’ ich wieder,’ was most charming, and 
her prayer in the third act, “Allmicht’ge Jung- 
frau, hér’ mein Flehen,” was one of the most 
delightful pieces of singing that can be imagined. 
Histrionically the part of Elizabeth makes less 
demands upon the performer than that of Elsa, 
though it is by no means without effective situa- 
tions; and as an actress Mdlle. Albani showed 
herself no less great than as a singer. Her 
by-play during the Tournament of Song was 
admirable, and in the great scene which follows, 





where she interposes between Tannhiuser and 
those who are threatening his life, she fully 
rose to the height of the situation, Equally 
fine was her acting in the third act, where she 
anxiously scrutinises the features of the returning 
pilgrims with alternate hope and disappointment, 
till, when they have all past, she turns away with 
quiet despair, with the words “Er kehret nicht 
zuriick.” By her whole impersonation the gifted 
lady has once more proved herself a true artist of 
the highest rank. The Venus of Mdlle. D’Angeri 
was in many respects very satisfactory, and would 
have been completely so but for the unfortunate, 
and at times absolutely distressing, tremolo which 
disfigures her singing. The small part of the 
Shaghend-boy was taken by Mdlle. Cottino, who 
deserves particular mention for the purity of 
intonation with which she sang the long solo 
(difficult, because entirely unaccompanied) at the 
beginning of the second scene. As Tannhiiuser, 
Signor Carpi appeared in the opening scene with 
Venus ill at his ease; he soon, however, warmed 
to his work, and in the rest of the opera left little 
to desire. His singing is delightfully free from 
that vibrato which is so unpleasantly common in 
the present day; his acting, too, especially in the 
finale of the second act, and throughout the third, 
was excellent. The only shortcoming was one 
for which he cannot be held responsible—his 
voice is not sufficiently powerful for the part, 
which emphatically requires what the Germans 
call a “Heldentenor.” Signor Carpi is rather a 
tenore leggiero; and though he sang most artisti- 
cally, the deficiency of physical resources could 
not be altogether concealed. One of the best 
erformances of the evening was M. Maurel’s 
Volfram, a most finished piece both of singing and 
acting. His song in the third act, “O du, mein 
holder Abendstern,” was delivered with exquisite 
purity and taste, and would doubtless, had a 
pause in the music allowed a happily it did 
not), have been encored. The subordinate parts 
were, without exception, efficiently sustained— 
that of the Landgrave by Signor Capponi, and the 
Minstrels, Walter, Heinrich der Schreiber, Biterolf, 
and Reinmar, by Signori Pavani, Sabater, Scolara, 
and Raguer respectively. 

In the whole of the choral music, the chorus of 
the Royal Italian Opera distinguished itself both 
by the correctness and the spirit with which its 
share of the work was given. The orchestra, on 
which, as in all Wagner’s scores, so much de- 
es was particularly excellent. The well- 

nown overture was superbly played, and an encore 
accepted—most unwisely, as a quarter of an hour 
was thereby lost in a performance already suffi- 
ciently long—and the whole of the difficult accom- 

animents to the vocal music were given with a 
finish and delicacy which left nothing to desire. 
It is only right to name especially the excellent 
performance of the harp part by Mr. E. Lock- 
wood, because there is hardly in any other opera 
so much and so important work for this instru- 
ment. Mr. Lockwood's playing was an important 
feature of the orchestral music. 

The mise-en-scéne was, in its magnificence, 
worthy of the traditions of Covent Garden. A 
protest must be entered against the change in the 
venue of the first scene, which Wagner indicates 
as the interior of a cavern in the Venusberg, but 
which was presented, for some inscrutable reason, 
as a sylvan temple. With this exception, the 
author's intentions were closely adhered to. The 
second scene of the first act, with Wartbu 
Castle in the distance, was very beautiful; an 
the spectacle presented by the mustering of the 
guests at the Tournament of Song in the second 
act was gorgeous in the extreme. 

While there was hardly that excitement which 
characterised the first night of Lohengrin, it cer- 
tainly cannot be said that the audience which 
crowded the theatre on Saturday was wanting in 
enthusiasm. The first act—on the whole the 
least striking of the three—seemed to fall some- 
what flat; but the second and third were most 
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warmly received. Though the performance lasted 
till half an hour past midnight, a large proportion 
of those present stayed for the very last note. 

On the relative — which Wagner's two 

great works are likely to hold in the estimation of 
our ublic it would be ps somewhat hazardous 

er an opinion. It is not improbable that for 

the present Tannhiiuser may be the favourite ; 
and it may also be that increased acquaintance 
with this work may be the means of creating a 
more thorough appreciation of the less familiar 
style in which Lohengrin is composed. It is, in 
any case, a cause for hearty congratulation that 
two such masterpieces have been added to our 
operatic répertoire, and there can be no doubt 
whatever that the oftener they are heard the more 
they will be relished. EBENEZER PRovt. 





Miss Agnes ZIMMERMANN gave her annual con- 
cert at St. James’s Hall last Thursday week, 
when she was assisted by Messrs. Straus, Zerbini, 
and Daubert in the instrumental, and by Miss 
Sophie Liwe and Herr Werrenrath in the vocal 
department. Miss Zimmermann is far too well 
known as a true artist and an admirable pianist 
to need any eulogium from us: it will suffice, 
therefore, to say that the chief items of her ex- 
cellent programme were Brahms’s third piano 
Quartet in C minor; a new MS, “ Suite de Piéces 
Modernes” from her own pen; Schubert’s beau- 
tiful, but diffuse, Fantasia for piano and violin, 
Op. 150 ; and Mozart’s piano Quartet in E flat. 


Tue second performance of Bach’s Mass in B 
minor, which took place at St. James’s Hall last 
Monday evening, was no less successful than the 
first. The fates seemed unpropitious, as Madame 
Patey was suffering from severe hoarseness, with 
which she bravely struggled rather than dis- 
appoint the audience; while Signor Federici fell 
seriously ill at the last moment, his place being 
taken by Mr. Kempton of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
As on the previous occasion, it was the grandeur 
of the choral writing which produced the greatest 
effect. The singing of the choir was no less 
excellent than before; and the “ Cum Sancto 
Spiritu” received an encore. We understand 
that there is some talk of further repetition of the 
work. 


Braums’s “ Deutsches Requiem” is to be per- 
formed with full chorus snd orchestra at the 
Guildhall, Cambridge, by the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Musical Society, under the direction of Mr. 
©. Villiers Stanford, on Tuesday, the 23rd inst., 
when the programme will also include Beet- 
hoven’s Symphony in C minor. 


Tue Borough of Hackney Choral Association 
performed Prof. Macfarren’s oratorio St. John the 
Baptist at the Shoreditch Town Hall on Monday 
last. The performance was for the benefit of the 
widow and children of the late conductor of the 
society, Mr. George Ashmead, whose sudden 
death has left his family entirely unprovided for. 


Messrs. JAMES PARKER AND OCo., of Oxford, 
have just published a most useful list of all 
graduates in the Faculty of Music from 1830 to 
1876. A notice prefixed to the list states that it 
**has been carefully drawn up from official sources, 
with a view of exposing all sham degrees of Mus. Doc. 
and Mus. Bac. Being thoroughly exhaustive, and 
correct in every detail as far as was possible to make 
it so, it is clear that every degree in music claimed 
by any one which is not contained in this list is 
spurious. No foreign universities possess a Faculty 
of Music at all, neither do the universities of Scotland. 
The only way, ‘then, of obtaining degrees in music is 
by graduating at either Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, 
or Durham, or else by having an honorary degree of 
Mus. Doc. conferred by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
It has been thought unnecessary to record any degrees 
granted before the year 1830, no graduates of an older 
date being now alive. The list has therefore been made 
out from January 1, 1830, to March, 1876. It is 
commended to all lovers of honesty and fair dealing.” 





At a time when quack doctors are to be met with 
in music as well as in medicine, the publication 
of this list, containing the names of seventy-five 
doctors and 126 bachelors .of music, is most 


opportune. 


A PARAGRAPH has appeared in the columns of 
some of our contemporaries with reference to the 
Royal Society of Musicians, which, as it shows a 
misapprehension as to the objects as well as the 
powers of that Society, deserves correction. It 
will be remembered by our readers that a fund is 
now being raised for the benefit of the family of 
the late Dr. Gauntlett, and an application was 
made by the treasurer of that fund to the Society 
fora donation. The matter was discussed at a 
meeting of the Board, and the Secretary was 
desired to say that the funds of the Society 
being by their laws solely designed to be 
used for the benefit of its members, the Board 
regretted that it was not in their power to 
assist, inasmuch as Dr. Gauntlett was not 
a member of the Society. As reflections have 
been made upon the Society in consequence, it 
ought in justice to be explicitly stated that the re- 
fusal arose from no unwillingness on the part of 
the Board to assist, but simply from the fact that 
they have no funds at their disposal which they 
can legally apply to such a purpose. None but 
those who are immediately connected with the 
Society have any idea of the large amount of re- 
lief it confers upon necessitous members and their 
families; but it is obvious that, were its income 
double what it really is,it would be inadequate 
to meet the demands upon it, if every musician or 
musician’s family in want of relief were to be 
assisted from its funds. 
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